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Designed and Built for the AEROSPACE AGE 
THE (4961 cvition o—- COMPTON’S 
“Rictiaeal 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 














\ 4 ES, it may take some “Celestial Navigation” for teachers 
to find the interests and abilities of students in the Aero- 


space Age. It will take the finest quality reference materials The Aerospace Age brings new terms 
available to release the full potential of each student. new concepts, new teaching problems. 

atic . ‘ ‘ : No one (not even our spacemen) has 
For the most up: to ane, quality encyclopedia avaliable, A! (a oil Gin deieended aiiias enh dena 
prime) teacher in A' (a prime) classroom will “Fix” on the air and space age. But students expect 
New 1961 Edition of Compton’s. teachers to know — or know where to 
find — the answers. Compton editors , 
and artists have been meeting publi- / 
cation deadlines at the rate of more / 
than 275 pages per month during / 
the past year to provide easily / 
understood, easy-to-find an- / 
swers in the nation’s First-In- / 
Quality reference set — 








In addition to the new articles in the new Aerospace Area, the Compton's, of course. For , Aerospace Careers 
1961 Compton’‘s brings you 1,012 new and rewritten or revised example, the 38 new Aerospace Fuels 
articles in such important areas as: Aerospace articles alone | Aerospace Industry 

include those listed / Aerospace Medicine 
Laos; Burma; Cambodia; Indonesia; Thailand; Sumatra; and many at right. ; Air Force Academy 
other countries in Southeast Asia. ‘ Ps Airplane Airframe 
Biographies of President Kennedy; a De Gaulle; Mao Tse- Airplane Flight Controls 
tung; and many, many others. Airplane History 

/ Airplane Models 

68 new or revised articles on Animals — hututine animal tracks, / Airplane Pilot and Crew 
legendary animals, extinct animals. / Airplane Power Plants 
New Compton use of Trans-Vision — a series of superimposed pic- - Airplane Safety 
tures printed on acetate — for the anatomy of the frog. The com- / Air Traffic Control 
plete key as well as individual keys to the drawings make this the ra Autogiro 
most usable of teaching tools. / Aviation Meteorology 


Aviation Navigation 
Aviation Regulation 
Civil Air Patrol 
Helicopter 
/ Guided Missiles 

f Jet Propulsion 

Rockets 

Space Travel 

and 15 other new, 

revised or rewritten 

articles — with 542 

illustrations, 169 pages 


Economics, photography, polar regions, pirates, fairies, credit, 
and agriculture — plus many more. \ 












If It’s Timely 

It’s in Compton’s. 
It’s in Compton’‘s 

if It’s Timeless. 






@ % million words of 
newly written text , me » Rag on...the 1961 
@ 3,488 pages c : be Be compton _ COMPTON’S 
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For additional information write: F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Wisconsin Teachers Actually PAY LESS for 


AUTO INSURANCE from... 
CLASSIFIED RISK! 


Compare Rates... 


Compare rates — see how much you can save with 
Classified Risk. Here are typical six month premiums 
on a 1958 Chevrolet with the following coverages: 


Bodily Injury — $25,000/$50,000. 

Property Damage — $10,000. 

Medical Payments — $1,000 each 
person. 

Full Coverage Comprehensive. 

$100 Deductible Collision plus 
protection against uninsured 
drivers.* 








oss ciiconecas $29.80 Milwaukee .......... 33.20 

Appleton ............ cee —« Gs cane 28.90 

WS Ses wanceues BD - WR tciiien 29.80 

eee RR «48 Porie: os. ce 29.80 

Recommended and Chippewa Falls ....... 29.80 Prairie du Chien...... 29.80 
Ps pi foal Darlington .......... 9M: We so ickcsccicci 29.20 
Association Eso Glave .......... 30.50 Rhinelander ......... 29.80 

A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY Fond du Lac......... 28.90 Richland Center ... .. 29.80 
Green Bay ...... 28.90 Shawano ........ 29.80 

CL ASSIFIED RISK .§eB-aiille 30.50 Stevens Point ..... 29.80 

Kenosha ........ Ree ace 29.80 

INSUR ANCE CORP. La Crosse ...... 28.90 Watertown ....... 29.80 

Ladysmith ...... 29.80 Wausau .......... 30.50 

SAVE UP TO 30%. You deal Direct. No Madison ........ 28.90 West Bend ....... 30.50 

broker or agent commission to pay ... you Marinette ....... 26.50 Wisconsin Dells ... 29.80 


SAVE the difference. 





*The above figures are merely examples. You may increase 
or decrease coverage as you desire. Of course, you pay 
the usual LOWER Classified Risk rates! 


WRITE TODAY — No Agent Will Call! 


























CLASSIFIED RISK INSURANCE CORPORATION WJE-3 
2510 West Capitol Drive, Phone HI 5-6670, Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
(PLEASE PRINT) PLEASE ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
wens 1. Is th t ily dri t d 
HOME ADDRESS Sa . Is the car customarily driven to an 
STREET CITY ZONE from work? 
YES NO 
COUNTY ; . 2 
DESCRIPTION OF AUTOMOBILE 2. If yes, is car driven more than 10 miles 
YEAR MAKE MODEL BODY STYLE one way? 
YES NO 
PRESENT POLICY EXPIRES Name, drivers under age 25, if any, 
MONTH DAY YEAR 
Send Coupon In For Rates Only—This Is Not A Contract! 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 1 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace Ot a Teese y GY, senenicce secs neceniosescsusum. cooncosse veemrnin sient 


2 March 1961 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF 
WISCONSIN-- 
MILWAUKEE 


SUMMER SESSION 
1961 


8-week Session: June 19—August 12 
4-week Session: July 3—28 





In addition to a wide variety of regular 8-week course offerings, the School of Education has also scheduled the 


following workshops and special 4-week courses: 


WORKSHOPS 


Community Resources Workshop (June 19—July 28) 

Workshop in the Education of Deaf Children: Reading Emphasis (June 19-July 26) 
Elementary Education Workshop (June 19-July 26) 

Workshop in the Education of the Mentally Retarded (June 19—July 26) 

Reading Clinic Workshop (June 19-August 11) 

Educational Television Workshop (July 3-28) 

Workshop in Exceptional Children: The Gifted Child (July 3-28) 

Workshop in Exceptional Children: Learning Disorders (July 3-28) 

Physical Education Workshop in Movement Exploration (Juné 19-23) 

Workshop in Exceptional Children: Language Arts for Mentally Retarded (August 1-5) 
Workshop on Frontiers in Education (June 19-30) 

Counseling and Guidance Institute (June 19—-August 11) 


SPECIAL 4-WEEK COURSES (July 3-28) 


Children’s Literature Techniques of Research 
Mathematics in Elementary School Local School Administration 
Language Arts in Elementary School Contemporary Art 

Teaching Foreign Languages (Latin) Drawing and Painting 
Audio-Visual Aids Design and Crafts 
Principles of Appraisal and Evaluation Advanced Art Problems 


Human Abilities and Learning 


ALSO MANY COURSES IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE, COMMERCE, AND ENGINEERING 





For specific information regarding any of the above courses or workshops, write Dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, 


Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. For general information and bulletin, write Director of the Summer Session. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








Letters 


Good News on Salaries 

This short note is to thank you again 
for meeting with our board and discussing 
salary schedule trends. It is too early to see 
definite results, but comments from the 
board members were very favorable. 

As mentioned to you earlier, we are not 
involved in a salary dispute. Our school 
board and townspeople are anxious to be 
fair with the school staff. Your visit has 
given them facts which can well be used 
as the basis for second future judgment. 


It is always good news to hear that a 


school board is “anxious to be fair with 
the school staff.” Many school boards are 
fair, but the same cannot be said for all. 

* @ @ 


Pampering the Student 





I wish to protest to the article “Why 
Do Freshmen Fail in College?” printed in 
the January 1961 Journal. 

You do not have a Letter to the Editor 
Department so I have not written this for 
publication. 

It seems to me that students have been 
pampered and can’t find any other reasons 
but their own responsibility for failure— 
especially the talented or so-called superior 
child. Whether or not a child absorbs, de- 
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LOCAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
ADOPT WASHINGTON 
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pends on his will to lear. We have poor 
students from our high-rated schools and 
excellent ones from our lower rated 
schools. If any criticism can be given the 
high school it is that the teaching does not 
inspire the child to open his mind. 

I teach school and I get no pleasure 
from reading of the college blaming the 
high, the high blaming the grade school. 
Any high school student with some gump- 
tion can find all the information Mr. 
Greenfield wants his Freshman to know. 
Actually, I believe most of these students 
are not mature enough for college if they 
are not mature enough to dig into their 
own career or needs. 

I’ve just experienced by own son who 
had a failure in his Freshman year in Col- 
lege—and he was on a scholarship. I do 
not blame this onto the high school but 
on his own immaturity. I’m all for stop- 
ping pampering these kids for they catch 
on easily—to their own doom. 


* % @ 


A Marshmallow Trick 

I am sending back your material on fed- 
eral support for education under separate 
cover and many, many thanks. I am in- 
cluding some material that I also received 
from Senator Proxmire. 

I tried hard, but selling federal aid to 
the conservative - - - is like pushing a 
marshmallow into a penny bank. Again, 
many thanks for your help. 

How true! But let’s not get discour- 
aged. For many years the NEA and the 
WEA have been urging federal support 
to education in order to give every youth 
a better opportunity to develop his talents 
not only for his own welfare but also for 
the welfare of the nation. From present 
indications the chances of getting federal 
aid during this session of Congress are the 
best we have ever had. 

= @ 


Worth Weight in Gold 
Glenside, Pennsylvania 

I have here a “Public Relations a Do It 
Yourself Project for Every Teacher,” a 
little pamphlet, worth its weight in gold. 
Would it be possible for me to have a 
dozen of these to use in my Montgomery 
County Public Relations effort? 

I’m unable to know how I came by this 
booklet. Perhaps I found it in Wisconsin 
display room at Los Angeles convention. 

Edna W. Hoopes 


We are pleased that you have found our 
pamphlet useful. 
*# * #@ 
Merit Rating 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

I am serving on a committee investigat- 
ing “Merit Rating.” 

Could you thru WEA or NEA help me 
to locate some recent publications concern- 
ing merit rating? 

Since there is some public demand for 
merit rating of teachers, it is a wise policy 
for all associations to study the question. 


March 1961 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Mar. 18-22—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Atlantic City 
Mar. 27-29—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education & Recrea- 
tion, Milwaukee 

Apr. 4-7—American Industrial Arts As- 
sociation, St. Louis 

Apr. 5-8—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Chicago 

Apr. 6-10—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, North Central Division, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Apr. 14—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Fond du Lac 

Apr. 14—Western Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, La Crosse 

Apr. 17-18—Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Sheboygan 

Apr. 21-22—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Madison 

Apr. 30-—May 2—Wisconsin Association of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Eau Claire 

May 5-6—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Principals Association, La Crosse 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, Atlantic 
City 

Nov. 2-3—WEA Annual Convention, Mil- 

waukee 





WEA Officers for 1961 


President 
PIARRY W.JONE® .05 sec cece eee Wausau 
President-Elect 
ptr TURGEE: 04.0 s.0c- cence vee West Allis 
First Vice President 
Howarp C. KoEPPEN ........... Clinton 
Second Vice President 
DOROTHY RUBE i 6G isc eee Madison 
Third Vice President 
ALLEN A, ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 
Executive Secretary 
BY ©. WRENTIOR 6.06 occ cence Madison 
Treasurer 
Litowp R. MGOSENG 2.2666 eccess Racine 
WEA Executive Committee 
EADY: NV. NMA 55 565 200s Seems Wausau 
Epirit LUEDER << 5060s eee West Allis 
Howarp C. KoEpPEN ........... Clinton 
PIOMOMETY: -TAMENE oie! 66,8 510s 0's Madison 
ALLEN A. ANDERSON ...... Spring Valley 
Donap C. Hoert, Past Pres .. . Jefferson 
District | 
Roy E. Trssetts (1963) ...... Frederic 
District Il 
ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ...Oshkosh 
District Ill 
DE. Freep (1962) x cicie ccs La Crosse 
District IV 
RONALD C, JENSEN (1962) ...... Kenosha 
District V 
Donap E. Upson (1961) ....Janesville 
District VI 
Eunice FiscHpacu (1963) ...Milwaukee 
Professional Staff 
H. C. WEINLICK..... Executive Secretary 
Caantes: UU. PRAILEY? 2.4.0... Research 
Rows B: ROWE 6 tei oe cle Publications 


RoBeRT Muncer... Locals—PR Consultant 
A. W. ZeELLMER. Locals-FTA—-SWEA Cons. 
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It is time to think of summer school and all the interesting events con- 
nected with the programs at the Wisconsin State Colleges and the 
University of Wisconsin. This young lady is doing some studying in 
the wide open places on the campus at River Falls. 
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Our Several 
Responsibilities 


HARRY W. JONES 
WEA President 


As this WEA year rolls along membership in our 
professional organizations has reached an all time 
high. Your WEA committees have all held initial meet- 
ings with some of them having met several times. 
Much educational legislation has been introduced 
with some of it having been acted on recently. Here’s 
hoping that your legislative committees have been 
active dispersing information, urging that letters be 
written to legislators, and keeping in personal touch 
with legislators from your district. 

Each of us has an important duty to perform on 
April 4 of this year. On that day a new state superin- 
tendent of public instruction will be elected. It be- 
hooves us to study the candidates’ qualifications very 
thoroughly and then vote for the one we want to be 
responsible for the tone of public education in Wis- 
consin for the next four years. So let’s study, select, 
and then vote on April 4. 

We have a special responsibility to the parents of 
school children that extends over the whole calendar 
year and requires careful thinking and action on our 
part. Every parent has the right to know the progress 
of his child in school. There are several different ways 
that this information can be made available. These 
include: 

1. Carefully planned parent-teacher conferences. 

2. Report cards where marks have been consid- 
ered carefully, using the standards set by the 
school system. 

3. Bulletins, notes, and other publications sent 
home with the children. 

4, Open houses, PTAs, and programs given for 
the parents. 

5. Special means that individual school systems 
might use. 





Philip A. M. Worner, exchange teacher, locates on globe approximate 
position of hometown Worcestershire, England, for Pres. Jones. 


We need to be sure we are presenting as true a 
picture of the child’s progress and what we think he 
is capable of as we can. 

We have responsibility to parents in several other 
areas. To pinpoint a few: 

1. We need to help them understand what we are 
doing to improve the quality of instruction. Too often 
we are accused of standing still with our methods 
when really a great deal of change is taking place. We 
seem reluctant to talk about our experimentation when 
it would be much better if parents understood and 
supported what we are trying to do. 

2. We need to present the fact that we in the 
profession are constantly trying to raise the standards 
of teachers. Parents will be much more willing to 
give their support to salary raises, increase the begin- 
ning salary, provide fringe benefits, etc., if they under- 
stand that all this is part of a plan to provide better 
qualified teachers. We should “blow our own horn” 
about some of the things we are doing to improve 
ourselves and the profession such as attending summer 
and night schools, sponsoring a bill that will require 
four years of training for the initial teaching license 
by 1965, attending meetings, conferences, institutes 
and the like. 

3. We need to engage parents’ help in providing 
adequate classroom space both for present and future 
use. Many will complain that their child is in a class 
that is too large or in a room that is a firetrap, but 
few realize it is their choice that this is happening. 
When it is pointed out that they have the purse- 
string power it will start many of them thinking about 
their responsibility to Wisconsin’s children. 

Parents will help if they understand the problems— 
so let’s make them a part of the team. 


March 1961 
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Expanding libraries are essential. 


_— month in the pages of the 
Journal of Education an enroll- 
ment and population story based on 
results of studies by the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Higher Educa- 
tion was reported which clearly 
demonstrates that the University of 
Wisconsin and the Wisconsin State 
Colleges will be called upon to 
render greater services to greater 
numbers of students in the decade 
ahead. Made evident by the inform- 
ation presented earlier is the fact 
that more new classrooms and lab- 
oratories and additional well-quali- 
fied teachers will be required by 
these institutions if the state is to 
maintain, and improve where it can, 
the quality of higher education for 
which it has long been known. 

In short, the financial resources 
heretofore accorded the University 
and State Colleges will have to be 
appreciably increased in the next 
biennium if these institutions are to 
prepare adequately to render the 
services required in the challenging 
years ahead. 

This article was prepared in or- 
der to make available to readers of 
the Journal certain factual informa- 
tion which will assist them in an 
appraisal of the financial needs of 
the state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities and of the role the state 
should play in meeting those needs. 
The information reported here sup- 


*Financing Public Higher Education in 
Wisconsin. Coordinating Committee for 
Higher Education, semi-annual report, 
June, 1960. (Copies may be obtained on 
request. Write CCHE, 702 Langdon St., 
Madison 6, Wis.) 
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To meet the demands for 


higher education in this decade 


Increased Support 
for 
Public Colleges 
A NECESSITY 


ROBERT H. DeZONIA 
Joint Staff, Coordinating Committee 
for Higher Education 


plements that contained in the Co- 
ordinating Committee's semi-annual 
report of June, 1960, which dealt 
with the financing of public higher 
education in the state.* Among 
other things, it reveals how Wiscon- 
sin’s pattern of state support for 
higher education in recent years 
compares with support patterns in 
other Midwestern states. 


Other States Excel 

The history of financial support 
accorded the University and State 
Colleges is revealing—and a bit 
startling at some points. In 1919, for 
example, the tax funds supplied the 
University and State Colleges 
amounted to 3.8% of all local and 
state taxes collected. Looked at an- 


other way, the support accorded 
amounted to about one-third of the 
governor's budget. Forty years later, 
tax support had increased but one- 
tenth of 1% to 3.9% of all taxes col- 
lected. Furthermore, tax support 
amounted to slightly more than one- 
sixth of the executive budget, as op- 
posed to one-third in 1919. 
Admittedly, the amount of tax dol- 
lars channeled into the support of 
the University and State Colleges 
has increased each year, but when 
compared with neighboring states 
which support Big Ten universities 
and state colleges similar to Wiscon- 
sin’s, the state ranks quite low. 
From data obtained from the 
United States Office of Education 
(USOE) the Coordinating Com- 





Photo Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


Classrooms are already crowded, and thousands more will seek admission before 1970. 








mittee learned that in 1957-58 (lat- 
est date for which comparable 
information was available on neigh- 
boring states) Wisconsin ranked last 
behind five other states—Il]linois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota—in total spending for educa- 
tional and general purposes of pub- 
lic colleges. Michigan headed the 
list with an expenditure of about $82 
million; the USOE figures showed 
Wisconsin spending $27.7 million— 
about $2 million less than Iowa, the 
fifth ranking state. 

Tracing the pattern of support in 
the various states back to 1939-40, 
the Coordinating Committee learned 
that at that time Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin state gov- 
ernments contributed approximately 
equal dollar amounts to public insti- 
tutions for educational and general 
purposes. Each state contributed ap- 
proximately $5.5 million. By 1957- 
58 Wisconsin was left in the wake 
of the other states. 

Indiana's increase in support per- 
haps is the most startling. Starting 
virtually even with Wisconsin in 
1939-40, Indiana exceeded Wiscon- 
sin support in 1957-58 by some $10 
million. Minnesota and Iowa also 
show a solid record of progress, and 
each of these states started behind 
Wisconsin in 1939-40. Minnesota, a 
scant $100,000 behind the Badger 
State in 1939-40, led Wisconsin by 
about $5 million in 1957-58, and 
Iowa—half a million dollars below 
Wisconsin 17 years earlier—forged 
ahead by about $2 million in 


1957-58. 


Wisconsin Falls Behind 

Expressed in percentage form, II- 
linois increased its support of public 
higher education by about 860% be- 
tween 1939 and 1957. During the 
same period of time the percentage 
increase for each of the remaining 
five Midwestern states studied was: 
Michigan 777%; Indiana 568%; Min- 
nesota 483%; Iowa 471%; Wisconsin 
389%. 

Illinois and Michigan, of course, 
are wealthier than the other four 
states. An indication of the wealth 
of a state is the total amount of in- 
come received by citizens of the 
state. In 1939-40 Wisconsin ranked 
fourth among the six states on the 
criterion of “personal income’; at 
the same time, it ranked third among 
the six in the percentage of personal 
income being devoted to the sup- 





port of public colleges. It earned the 
latter ranking by devoting one-third 
of 1% (.33%) of its total personal in- 
come to such colleges. 

In 1957-58 Wisconsin retained its 
position as the fourth wealthiest 
state of the six, but in terms of per- 
sonal income going to the public in- 
stitutions Wisconsin has fallen from 
third to fifth, as its portion of per- 
sonal income going to the public 
colleges rose only from .33% to .36% 
some 17 years later. The increase of 
.03% was outdone by each of the 
other five states; Indiana’s .11% in- 
crease was the least, Michigan’s .23% 
the most. 

Personal income in Wisconsin in 
1939-40 was about $500 million 
higher than in Iowa and about $300 
million higher than in Minnesota. It 
will be remembered, however, that 
these three states furnished their 





Federal appropriations, etc. For 
number of years these sources hay = 
constituted a sizeable portion of the 
funds expended, and needed, by the 
University and State Colleges for 
operating purposes. In fact, in recent 
years state tax funds have const- 
tuted a steadily decreasing portion 
of the total amount spent. 

A final point deserves careful con- 
sideration—the need for improvinz 
faculty salaries. Not too long ago the 
Educational Policies Commission of 
the NEA stated: “Increase in faculty 
salaries is the most urgent priority in 
financing higher education . . . yet 
the salary situation . . . now aggra- 


vated by sharp competition for 
trained talent in all aspects of the 
national life, is the greatest single 
handicap to the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of a worthy program of 
higher education.” 


cha keer of 


Photo Stout State College 


Wisconsin faces the competition of all other colleges for quality faculty members. 


public colleges about the same 
amount of money at that time. In 
1957-58 personal income in Wiscon- 
sin was greater than Iowa’s by about 
two and one-half billion dollars and 
more than Minnesota’s by slightly 
more than one billion dollars—but 
these neighboring states were sub- 
stantially ahead of Wisconsin in 
total dollars expended for public 
higher education. 


Salary Situation Critical 

Another facet of the financial pic- 
ture needs to be examined. This per- 
tains to the degree of support the 
public colleges obtain from sources 
other than state tax funds, such as 
operating receipts, fees, gifts, grants, 


The University of Wisconsin and 
the Wisconsin State Colleges have 
not been able to keep pace with 
comparable competing institutions in 
other Midwestern states in terms of 
average salaries for the various pro- 
fessorial ranks. At the University 
during the present academic year 
average salaries of professors ranked 
sixth in the Big Ten, those of asso- 
ciate professors eighth, those of as- 
sistant professors ninth, and those of 
instructors seventh. 

In comparison with similar state 
colleges in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Minnesota, profes- 
sors and associate professors at the 
Wisconsin State Colleges ranked 

(Turn to Page 10) 
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News and Views, Dept. 
Public Instruction 








HERE are many ways of view- 

ing the comparatively recent 
emphases on developments in teach- 
ing. Some people deplore what they 
believe to be a drift away from child 
development and an increasing pres- 
sure of social demands on the child. 
Others welcome the newer stress 
put on what is taught or the subject 
matter. Still others find the lure of 
the newer technology of teaching 
with teaching machines, television 
and such devices very attractive. 

For our purpose here I should 
like, after an admonitory appeal for 
balance in consideration of the 
above necessary elements, to make 
a virtue of necessity and consider 
what we can get out of a careful 
scrutiny of selection and organiza- 
tion of subject matter. 

May we accept for the moment 
the view that there are certain defin- 
ite knowledges of our world and 
ourselves which all normal pupils 
should know. Shall we not then set 
about selecting these important 
learnings and find ways of teaching 
these to all pupils? I am speaking 
here, of course, of general educa- 
tion. If there are certain things that 
all children need to know, then it 
is our job as educators to find ways 
of teaching these things to them. 


Learning from Others 

Regardless of whether you agree 
on the current emphasis on mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign lang- 
uages, there have been some import- 
ant developments in these fields 
which deserve consideration for 
other fields. The work of the Physi- 
cal Science Study Committee, the 
School Mathematics Study group, 
the Commission on Mathematics, the 
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Taking a NEW LOOK 


at 
Subject Matter 


Latest developments in mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages deserve consideration for other fields. 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
Supervisor of Publications 
State Department of Public Instruction 


University of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics and others are 
well worth looking into. These 
groups have taken a new look at 
their fields and have found thru a 
careful analysis of the structure of 
their subjects that what we are 
teaching, in many cases, is out-of- 
date. 

Whereas these newer develop- 
ments in selection and organization 
of subject matter are not primarily 
addressed to general education, they 
have important bearings for such 
education. They, for example, point 
out that the most fundamental ways 
of looking at subject matter are not 
necessarily the most difficult. They 
can be introduced in clear and sim- 
ple form early and brought home 
again and again in broader and 
more difficult applications as the 
youngster matures. 

What we need to do for general 
education is to select from these 


The work of the 
Physical Science 
Study Committee 
—is well worth 

looking into. 
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fundamental principles in science, 
for example, those necessary for an 
average citizen's intelligent orienta- 
tion to our modern world. This is 
admittedly more difficult than to lay 
the foundation of scientific knowl- 
edge for those who have a natural 
ability to learn science, some of 
whom may later become specialists. 

As a former teacher of high school 
mathematics and science, I have 
been interested in looking into these 
newer developments in selection and 
organization of subject matter. In 
the field of science, for example, I 
have found Volume I of the Prelim- 
inary Edition of Physics by the Phys- 
ical Science Study Committee most 
reassuring. This group has departed 
from the technological aspects of 
physical science and moved into the 
fundamental structure of field. A 
youngster taught this new course 
does, from the beginning, come to 
grips with the fundamentals of phys- 








ical science so that he can under- 
stand what is going on today around 
him. The gap between the early 
years of science study and what our 
leading scientists are thinking and 
talking about is minimized. A glance 
at the Table of Contents of Volume 
I is revealing. The structure of phys- 
ics shows up in bold relief in: time 
and its measurement, space and its 
measure, functions and scaling, mo- 
tion, matter, elements and atoms, 
atoms and molecules. Copious photo- 
graphs and drawings along with 
good writing makes this a fascinat- 
ing revelation of the “building 
blocks” of our universe. 


Study of Relationships 

Jerome S. Bruner, Harvard psy- 
chologist, chairman of the Confer- 
ence on New Educational Methods 
held at Woods Hole, Massachusetts, 
in 1959 under the National Academy 
of Sciences, has condensed his view 
of the conference in a new book, 
The Process of Education. This small 
book should be read by all teachers 
who wish to see the relationship 
between structure of subject matter 
i.e., fundamental principles and at- 
titudes, and such important teaching 
considerations as transfer of training 
in its specific and general aspects, 
memory and learning, interest in 
learning, readiness for learning, intu- 
itive and analytic thinking, motives 
for learning and aids to teaching. 

Bruner closes his chapter Import- 
ance of Structure with these words: 

“Teaching specific topics or skills 
without making clear their context in 
the broader fundamental structure 
of a field of knowledge is uneconom- 
ical in several deep senses. In the 
first place, such teaching makes it 
exceedingly difficult for the student 
to generalize from what he has 
learned to what he will encounter 
later. In the second place, learning 
that has fallen short of a grasp of 
general principles has little reward 
in terms of intellectual excitement. 
The best way to create interest in a 
subject is to render it worth know- 
ing, which means to make the knowl- 
edge gained usable in one’s thinking 
beyond the situation in which the 
learning has occurred. Third, knowl- 
edge one has acquired without 
sufficient structure to tie it together 
is knowledge that is likely to be for- 
gotten. An unconnected set of facts 
las a pitiably short half-life in mem- 
ory. Organizing facts in terms of 
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principles and ideas from which 
they may be inferred is the only 
known way of reducing the quick 
rate of loss of human memory. 
“Designing curricula in a way that 
reflects the basic structure of a field 
of knowledge requires the most 
fundamental understanding of that 
field. It is a task that cannot be car- 
ried out without the active partici- 
pation of the ablest scholars and sci- 
entists. The experience of the past 
several years has shown that such 
scholars and scientists, working in 
conjunction with experienced teach- 
ers and students of child develop- 
ment, can prepare curricula of the 
sort we have been considering. Much 
more effort in the actual preparation 
of curriculum materials, in teacher 
training, and in supporting research 
will be necessary if improvements in 
our educational practices are to be 
of an order that will meet the chal- 


lenges of the scientific and social 


revolution thru which we are now 
living.” 

All of these new publications in 
analysis of structure of subject mat- 
ter and learning stress, of course, the 
tentative quality of their recom- 
mendations. They do, however, sug- 
gest some new and exciting areas 
for consideration by teachers and 
educators generally. 


INCREASED SUPPORT... 
(Continued from Page 8) 


last, assistant professors next to last, 
and instructors third in the six-state 
study. For the most part, these lower 
positions for both the UW and the 
State Colleges reflect losses from 
better positions held as recently as 
1957-58. 


Public Support Necessary 

The evidence presented in this re- 
port and in its companion piece in 
last month’s Journal clearly indicates 
that the University of Wisconsin and 
the Wisconsin State Colleges stand 
in need of increased state support, 
not only in the biennium ahead, but 
also in the remaining years of a chal- 
lenging decade. 

Governor Gaylord Nelson recently 
received the Coordinating Commit- 
tee’s $100,474,894 request for state 
funds for support of the public col- 
leges under the Committee’s juris- 
diction during the next biennium. 


Taking into account increased ask- 
ings to care for larger enrollment: 
and for immediate improvement o! 
the faculty salary situation, the Gov- 
ernor approved $87,366,117 for in- 
clusion in the executive budget re- 
quest to the legislature. 

While most of the funds requested 
for general improvements (other 
than salary) were pared from the 
Coordinating Committee’s request, 
the amount recommended by the 
Governor will meet immediate needs 
occasioned by the expanding enroll- 
ments and will allow for some 
modest improvements in a few exist- 
ing programs. In addition to acting 
on the Governor's request for operat- 
ing funds for the University and 
state colleges, the legislature will be 
called upon to act on a recommenda- 
tion of the State Building Commis- 
sion that a $63.4 million building 
program be authorized for all state 
agencies. 

Recognizing the space needs of 
the UW and the State Colleges, the 
Commission recommended that 
$42.3 million of the total be author- 
ized for these institutions of higher 
learning. The Commission’s recom- 
mendation for these public colleges 
represents a minimal program of 
progress toward meeting present, 
and anticipated, space shortages. 

The $42.3 million includes money 
to be used for actual construction 
plus land purchase, repair, replace- 
ment, space conversion, and utilities 
extensions; plans for 1963-67 proj- 
ects; and debt service for bonds to 
be issued to defray the major portion 
of the expense involved. Of the $63.4 
million, only $18.3 million is re- 
quested from the state general fund, 
practically all of the remainder to be 
financed thru borrowing by the State 
Agencies Building Corporation. 

The fate of the governor's request 
for public higher education now re- 
sides with the legislative joint fi- 
nance committee, then with the leg- 
islature as a whole. Never before 
have the University and State Col- 
leges needed greater public aware- 
ness and understanding of their 
financial needs. Truly, this is a “year 
of decision” for public higher edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. And it is for 
the people of Wisconsin to decide 
just what kind of financial support 
will be accorded their public four- 
year colleges and universities in the 
years ahead. 
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1961 State College Summer 


Sessions Attract Thousands 


Many workshops which extend from a few days to a few weeks are offered for 
those who would like to concentrate on a special subject for a relatively short 
period of time and also to enjoy some recreation in an ideel spot in Wisconsin. 


TS expected that the 1961 summer session programs 

at the nine Wisconsin State Colleges will attract 
some 8,000 persons. 

Most of them will be regular-year teachers, altho 
a goodly number will be college students taking extra 
work. And there may be an increased number of 1961 
high school graduates present, too. 

The large enrollment and the abundance of courses, 
institutes, and workshops is a decided change from the 
summer sessions held at the turn of the century. 

A few summer sessions were held at Whitewater and 
Oshkosh before 1900. These were independent, locally- 
sponsored endeavors, and were not authorized by the 
Board of Regents. 

Nevertheless, their success encouraged the spread of 
the movement to other State Colleges—or Normal 
Schools as they were then called. By 1904, the presi- 
dent of Superior was asserting that hundreds of teach- 
ers were writing to tell him that they were interested 
in having a summer session started up there. 

In 1907, the Board of Regents authorized six-week 
sessions at Oshkosh, Superior, and Whitewater and 
assumed control over the programs which, subse- 
quently, spread to the other institutions. 

Thruout this period, the programs held during the 
summer session have largely been in response to the 
educational needs expressed by, especially, the teachers 
of Wisconsin. 

This is clearly in evidence in the 1961 summer pro- 
grams which feature regular year courses and a va- 
riety of special institutes and workshops tailored to 
meet countless educational needs. 

The cooperative graduate program this summer will 
put more emphasis on “specialized” courses on each 
campus. Last year, when it was established, the State 
College-University of Wisconsin undertaking stressed 
the liberal arts and foundations of education. 

Among the many courses which will be offered this 
summer on the graduate level on various State Col- 
lege campuses are: Historical and Philosophical Con- 
cepts of Art; Office Communications Systems and Pro- 
cedures; Engineering Problems in Light Structures; 
Sectionalism and the Civil War; The Theory, Practice, 
and Problems of Capitalism; American Historians; Re- 
cent Developments in Textiles and Clothing; Shakes- 
peare; Modern Mathematics; and Music in Contempor- 
ary Culture. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Several important workshops offering graduate and 
undergraduate credit will be held in northern Wiscon- 
sin by the Wisconsin State College system as a whole, 
with instructional faculty drawn from various 
institutions. 

Largely in response to a growing need for more in- 
struction in this field, an Outdoor Education and School 
Camping Workshop is scheduled for the Board of Re- 
gents Pigeon Lake Camp (near Drummond in Bay- 
field County ) from July 26 to August 12. The workshop 
is directed by Professor Paul Nagel of Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, and offers three credits. 

Workshops in Art (painting and design) and For- 
ensics (drama interpretation and debate) will be held 
simultaneously at Pigeon Lake from August 13-26. 
Both carry two semester credits, with Professor Henry 
Runke of Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point, direct- 
ing the Art group and Professor Paul Gauger of Wis- 
consin State College and Institute of Technology, 
Platteville, heading the Forensic Workshop. 

As usual, two Conservation Workshops will be held 
at the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River under 
Professor Bernard Wievel of Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point. A abs credit Workshop will be held from 
June 18 to July 22, and a three credit from July 30 to 
August 16. 

The following pages give a summary of the activities 
which will attract Wisconsin teachers to the campuses. 
Facilities will be open, adequate, and awaiting your 
use. Excellent faculties are prepared to offer you stimu- 
lating challenges and information in your particular 
field of interest. A 

Each college offers a wide variety of courses for 
teachers at the elementary and secondary levels. In 
addition, there are special institutes and seminars in 
numerous fields—some sponsored by the American His- 
torical Association and the National Science Founda- 
tion. And after class there are recreational, cultural, 
and social programs of a formal and informal nature. 

One of the nine Wisconsin State Colleges is located 
close to you. Make plans now to attend summer session 
at the college of your choice or choose one of the 
outdoor workshops with its invigorating activities. It 
is a pleasant and educational way to spend a part of 
your vacation period. 

The State Colleges of Wisconsin hope to be of service 
to you! 
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Eau Claire 
June 12-August 4 


URING the summer Wisconsin 

State College at Eau Claire will 
provide an opportunity for college 
work on the campus on the beautiful 
Chippewa River. To teachers who 
desire to improve their professional 
status, to college students who de- 
sire to advance their education, and 
to high school students who are anx- 
ious to begin their college education, 
the College offers a wide variety of 
courses. 

Over a hundred undergraduate 
courses in the areas of art, science, 
mathematics, education, and the so- 
cial sciences will be given during the 
summer. Graduate courses will be 
given in education, English, history, 
and natural science. Provision is 
made for the continuation of the 
cooperative graduate program with 
the University of Wisconsin, a de- 
gree program designed for element- 
ary and secondary school teachers. 

In addition to the regular courses 
offered during the summer, several 
special institutes and workshops are 
scheduled which will be of interest 
to many educators. 


Teachers of History 


The American Historical Associa- 
tion and the College will again spon- 
sor an institute for high school teach- 
ers of history June 19-23. For this 
year the emphasis will be on the his- 
torical background of Canada and 
Latin America. Visiting lecturers 
with an outstanding reputation as 
scholars in Canadian and Latin 
American history will be on the 
campus during the week. 

Free board, room, and tuition will 
be provided for 30 outstanding Wis- 
consin high school teachers who are 
selected for the institute. Applica- 
tion blanks and inquiries should be 
directed to Dr. William Cochrane, 
chairman of the History Department. 


Conference on Mental Retardation 

On June 28-29 the College to- 
gether with other community agen- 
cies will sponsor a two-day confer- 
ence on mental retardation. 

The purpose will be to provide 
parents, teachers, nurses, social 
workers, and other community per- 
sonnel with the opportunity to study 
and discuss some of the problems as- 
sociated with mental retardation and 
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to look for more active ways of deal- 
ing with them. A recognized author- 
ity in the field of retardation will 
serve as keynote speaker. On the last 
day of the conference participants 
will have the opportunity to visit 
Northern Colony and Training 
School at Chippewa Falls. For fur- 
ther information write to Dr. John 
Thurston, professor of psychology. 


Conference for English Teachers 


The Conference of Area High 
School English Teachers and the 
College English Department will be 
held July 19-20. The purpose is to 
obtain closer articulation between 
high schools and colleges for the 
common study of problems of the 
teaching of composition. Professor 
J. N. Hook, Department of English, 
University of Illinois, will be the 
keynote speaker. For further inform- 
ation contact Dr. R. L. Weeks, De- 
partment of English. 





Photo Oshkosh State College 


Buckstaff Observatory at Oshkosh provides 
facilities for students in study of astronomy. 


Institute on Gifted and 
Talented Children 

A two-day institute, July 17-18, 
on problems of identifying and 
providing for gifted and talented 
children and youth will be spon- 
sored jointly by the Departments of 
Education and Psychology at the 
College. Recent research, and inno- 
vations in identification of gifted 
and talented, in curriculum and 
methods, and in the organization of 
the schoolwide program will be 
presented. There will be demonstra- 
tions in the teaching of the gifted 
and talented youngsters in the Cam- 
pus School. For further information 


contact Dr. John Feldhusen, De- 
partment of Psychology, or Mary 
Rowe, Department of Education. 


Institute on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Behavior 

The College jointly with sociz| 
and community agencies will spon- 
sor the Institute on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Behavior. The Insti- 
tute is organized to assist teachers 
and other school personnel, juvenile 
judges, police and law enforcement 
officials, and workers in various wel- 
fare agencies to better understand 
and cope with the problems of the 
norm-violating youngsters. The dates 
will be announced later. For further 
information contact Dr. Albert Blu- 
menthal, Department of Sociology. 


High School Forensic Institute 

This two-week institute is de- 
signed for high school students who 
have completed their sophomore or 
junior years. There will be practical 
work in high school forensic events. 
Students will get training in selec- 
tion and preparation of material as 
well as its delivery. For further in- 
formation write Earl Kjer, Chairman 
of Speech Department. 


Camping Education 


Camping Education at the County 
Youth Camp will be offered during 
the last two weeks of the eight- 
week summer ‘session. 

For further information as to fees, 
dormitory facilities, and complete 
schedule of classes, write to Dr. 
Richard E. Hibbard, Dean of In- 
struction, Wisconsin State College at 
Eau Claire. 


La Crosse 


June 12—August 4 


HE Wisconsin State College, 

La Crosse, will provide an ex- 
panded session of over 110 courses 
on the undergraduate level and 19 
on the graduate level from June 12- 
August 4. 

Courses will be offered in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and physical 
education field as well as in the sci- 
ences and the humanities. Included 
will be Art History and Apprecia- 
tion, Design and Crafts, Labor Prob- 
lems, Introductory Economics, Read- 
ings in Economics, Insurance, 
English Composition, the Essay, 
American Literature, Current 
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English Usage, Modern Poetry, 
Puppetry, Shakespeare, English 
Literature, Classical Mythology, 
Introductory Geography, Conserva- 
tion, Geography of USSR, Geography 
of Latin America, Geography of 
Africa, Geography of Wisconsin, 
Anglo-American Geography, Euro- 
pean Civilization, United States His- 
tory, Latin America, Contemporary 
World, Wisconsin History, Contem- 
porary America, Foundations of 
Western Culture, State and Local 
Government, Modern Africa, Na- 
tional Government, Recent American 
Diplomacy, Introductory Sociology, 
Urban Sociology, the Sociology of 
Education, and Marriage and the 
Family. 

Remedial Reading, Practice Teach- 
ing, Child-Parent-Teacher Relation- 
ships, Audiovisual Education, Arith- 
metic, Techniques, Elementary 
Techniques, Children’s Literature, 
the Teacher in the Community, 
Speech Activities for Children, 
Health Education in the Elementary 
School, Child Development, Music 
in the Grades, Physical Education 
for Elementary Teachers, Measure- 
ments and Evaluation, Guidance in 
the Upper Grades and Junior High 
School, Methods in Teaching Social 
Studies, Philosophy of Education, 
Methods and Materials in Physical 
Science, Personal and Community 
Health, First Aid, Safety Education, 
Driver Education, Physiology, Prin- 
ciples and Philosophy of Physical 
Education, Intergroup Relations, 
Latin American Culture Patterns, 
the Slide Rule, College Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Calculus, Elementary, 
Analysis, Statistics, Sight Reading 
and Ear Training, Music Apprecia- 
tion, Applied Music, Chorus, Choral 
Techniques, Backgrounds in Ameri- 
can Music, Harmony, Nature Study, 
Botany, Zoology, Ecology, Chemis- 
try, Quantitative Analysis, Physical 
Science, Fundamentals of Speech, 
Oral Interpretation, Interpretation of 
Literature, Contemporary Prose, and 
Advanced Composition. 


Graduate Program 

Courses are offered for graduate 
students in the physical education 
as follows: Introduction of Research, 
Practicum in Athletics, Interpreta- 
tion of Statistical Data, Seminar in 
Physical Education, Administration 
of the School and College Physical 
Education Program, Direction of a 
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Graduate Program in Physical Edu- 
cation, Supervision of Physical Edu- 
cation, Current Readings in Health 
and Physical Education, and Mental 
Health. 

The following courses are for stu- 
dents in the cooperative program: 
Great Issues in Western History, the 
United States in World Affairs, The- 
ory and Practice of Capitalism, Sem- 
inar in Victorian literature, and 
Seminar in Elementary Education. 

Students in both programs may 
take Psychological Foundations of 
Education, Philosophical Founda- 
tions of Education, World Popula- 
tions and Resources, Physical Sci- 
ence or Language in Society. 


Special Features 


The Campus School will be in op- 
eration for six weeks and provide 
opportunity for practice teaching 
from kindergarten thru sixth grade. 
A special room for observation will 
be available. 

A remedial clinic will give teach- 
ers practice and observation with 
the slow reader as well as acquaint- 
ance with current methods in the 
field. 

A workshop in the language arts 
will be divided into two three-week 
sessions and one two-week session. 
Here on a full-time basis teachers 
from elementary and secondary 
schools will be prepared to help 
children write. 

Institutes on Latin-American and 
African Affairs are planned during 
the session. 

For further information write to 
Dean of the College Maurice Graff, 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse. 
A brochure which includes extension 
and Saturday courses for next fall as 
well as the summer session program 
is available. 


Oshkosh 


June 12-August 4 


NE-HUNDRED and twenty 
courses, designed to meet the 
needs of undergraduate students in 
teacher education in liberal arts, will 
be offered on the Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, campus this sum- 
mer. In addition, graduate courses 
will be offered to those seeking the 
masters degree in the State Col- 
leges-UW cooperative graduate 
program. 
Undergraduate courses will be 





Photo River Falls State College 


New dormitories and Student Unions are in- 
viting features of several college campuses. 


offered in art, astronomy, biology, 
chemistry, economics, education, 
English, geography, health educa- 
tion, history, library science, math- 
ematics, music, physical education, 
physical science, physics, political 
science, practical arts, psychology, 
sociology, and speech. An undergrad- 
uate student may enroll in eight 
semester hours of work. 


Special Areas 


Three special areas in education 
will receive special stress this sum- 
mer, including remedial reading, 
water safety instruction, and driver 
education. In addition, a course con- 
cerning the education of the men- 
tally retarded will be offered. 

Two courses will be offered in the 
area of reading skill: one is Tech- 
niques of Improving Developmental 
Reading, and the other is a correc- 
tive Reading Clinic. The latter is to 
train teachers in the diagnosis and 
correction of reading disabilities. 

In the area of water safety, Physi- 
cal Education 207 will provide the 
necessary skills and techniques 
needed for American Red Cross Wa- 
ter Safety Instructor certification. 

In the area of driver education, a 
student can gain certification during 
the summer session. Certification is 
for a five-year period and may be 
renewed, subject to certification 
changes. 


Other Features 
Conwocations 


A series of special lectures will 
bring educators, an industrial leader, 
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and a journalist to the campus at 
various times during the summer. 
Topics will include the areas of 
labor management relations, the 
United States and the United Na- 
tions, preparation of science teach- 
ers, ungraded units, and teaching 
machines. 
Music Clinic 

A music clinic for high school and 
junior high school musicians is 
scheduled from June 11-24. Band 
and choral ensembles, sectional les- 
sons, and theory classes will be held 
daily. 
Buckstaff Observatory 

For the first time during a sum- 
mer session, Buckstaff Observatory, 
the third largest in the state, will be 
used. The three-dome observatory 
will be used in connection with as- 
tronomy courses entitled “Solar Sys- 
tem” and “Stars, Nebulae, and 
Galaxies.” 
Parking 

Since the 1960 summer session ad- 
ditional parking facilities have be- 
come available. 


Post Term Feature 

Following the regular eight-week 
summer session, the geography de- 
partment will conduct a 26-day tour 
of the Western United States (in- 
cluding Hawaii) which is oriented 
to meet the needs and wishes of 
teachers in the field. Up to four 
hours of residence credit can be 
earned. The cost, excluding meals, 
will be $625, plus tuition of $10 per 
credit hour. The group will fly to 
and from Hawaii. 


Room and Board 

Radford Hall, a dormitory for 
women, and Clemans Hall, a dormi- 
tory for men, will be open to sum- 
mer session residents. Private hous- 
ing is also available. 

Meals will be served in the Reeve 
Memorial Union dining hall, and 
snacks in the Union snack bar. 
Detailed Information 

For complete details on the sum- 
mer session program, write to the 
Registrar, Wisconsin State College, 
Oshkosh, for a summer session 
catalog. 


Platteville 
June 20-August 11 


ISCONSIN State College and 
Institute of Technology at 


Platteville will hold its 52nd summer 
session in the eight weeks from June 
20 to August 11. A total of 125 
courses in graduate and undergrad- 
uate work have been scheduled, plus 
special conferences, workshops, and 
clinics. The maximum credit for un- 
dergraduates is 8 credits, and 6 
credits for graduate students. Classes 
are held from 7:00 a.m. to 12:05 p.m. 


Seldom Offered Courses 


Courses are offered in the divi- 
sions of liberal arts, elementary edu- 
cation and in secondary education, 
including science, education and 
humanities, agriculture and industrial 
arts. Surveying, as required for en- 
gineering, will also be offered. 

Included in the schedule are 26 
courses seldom offered during the 
summer session: Speech Correction; 
Mental Hygiene; Social Psychology; 
Adolescent Psychology; First Aid 
and Accident Prevention; Topics in 
Modern Mathematics; Mathematics 
for Upper Elementary and Junior 
High School Teachers; Driver Edu- 
cation and Safety; History of Ancient 
Greece and Rome; American Diplo- 
matic History; Twentieth Century 
World Literature; Midwestern Lit- 
erature; Remedial Reading; Teach- 
ing of Science in Elementary and 
Junior High School; The Primary 
Teacher at Work; Teaching of Be- 
ginning Reading; Education of the 
Socially Maladjusted Child; Tech- 
niques of Teaching the Mentally 
Handicapped; The Gifted Child; In- 
terregional and International Trade; 
Personnel Administration; Principles 
of Marketing; Drawing and Paint- 
ing; Ceramics; Materials Handling 
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and Heredity in Farm Plants and 
Animals. 


Workshops 


Workshops this summer include 
one for Teaching the Slow Learner. 
This one-credit course will be held 
from July 31 to August 4, from 9:00 
to 12:05. 

A Reading Workshop for Upper 
Elementary and Secondary Teachers 
will give one college semester of 
credit, in morning sessions, from 
July 17 to July 21. 

Mathematics Workshop for Ele- 
mentary Teachers, carrying one se- 
mester of credit, will be held on the 
mornings of June 26 to June 30. 


Reading Clinic 

One room in the Doudna Campus 
School will be devoted to a Reading 
Clinic. This innovation in the sum- 
mer offerings will be under the di- 
rection of a specialist in remedial 
reading, especially concerned with 
problems with beginning readers. 
This clinic will serve the pupils en- 
rolled in the Doudna Campus School 
and serve as laboratory experience 
for regular students in the eight- 
week summer session. 


Graduate Program 

A program designed mainly for 
experienced classroom teachers 
which leads to a master’s degree af- 
ter four eight-week summer sessions. 
Half of the work may be taken at 
this college. Each graduate course 
this summer will carry three semes- 
ter hours of credit. 

Courses scheduled are: Engineer- 
ing Problems in Light Structure, Soil 
Morphology and Genesis, Field Zo- 











Laboratory schools 
are a part of 
the summer program. 


Photo 
River Falls 
State College 
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ology, Psychological Foundations of 
Education, Problems in the Teach- 
ing of Reading, Seminar, Problems 
in Teaching, Literature and the Hu- 
man Experience, Great Issues in 
Western History and Fundamental 
Concepts of Mathematics. 


Educational Conference 

Van Allen Bradley, literary editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, will 
speak on “How and What to Read,” 
at the educational conference on 
July 11 and 12. On these days book- 
men will have displays of educa- 
tional aids and textbooks. 


Housing 

Spacious Brigham Hall will be 
available this summer for women 
students who wish to live on-campus. 
There will be an adequate amount 
of off-campus housing for men and 
for the women who wish private 
housing. Rates vary from $5 to $7 
per week. 

For further information, write to 
Director of Summer Session, Wis- 
consin State College and Institute of 
Technology, Platteville, Wis. 


River Falls 
June 12-August 4 


O SERVE those who desire 

summer study, Wisconsin State 
College at River Falls during its 
1961 session offers an eight-week 
program of approximately 100 
courses and workshops. Now in its 
87th year of teacher education, the 
College offers educational opportuni- 
ties to both graduate and undergrad- 
uate students. 


Special Features 

As an extension and enrichment 
of the regular schedule of classes 
there will be offered a number of 
workshops in specialized fields. In- 
cluded among these are: 

Nutrition Workshop—(June 12- 
30) This statewide workshop is 
being sponsored jointly by the Wis- 
consin State Board of Health and 
the Wisconsin State College, River 
Falls, in cooperation with the West- 
ern Wisconsin Nutrition Education 
Project. 

Language Arts Workshop—(June 
12-23) A concentrated two-week 
workshop will offer training in lan- 
guage and linguistics. 

Foreign Language Workshop— 
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Concentrates one year of German in 
eight weeks of study. 

Music Workshop—(June 18-July 
2) For high school students. This 
program is open to any high school 
instrumental student upon recom- 
mendation of his instructor and the 
consent of his parents. 

Summer Art Workshop—( August 
7-18) This course will broaden the 
experience of the amateur artist and 
encourage independent and creative 
work. 

Alaskan and Pacific Northwest 
Tour—( August 3-27) Participants 
may earn up to six quarter residence 
credits in geography or history or a 
combination of the two. 

Piano Tuning—This is a lecture 
demonstration course offering one 
credit in piano tuning and repair. 


Well-equipped 
laboratories 

are for your 
use this summer. 


Photo 
Superior State 
College 


Additional Features 


Beginning Freshmen—Classes for 
beginning freshmen are scheduled in 
the following areas: Mathematics, 
English, Chemistry, Biology, Gen- 
eral Physical Science, History, So- 
cial Science, Geography, Art, Agri- 
culture, German, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Music. 

Student Teaching—Up to five 
credits may be taken in student 
teaching. The Campus Junior Kin- 
dergarten, Kindergarten, Elementary 
and Junior High School will be in 
operation daily in the morning dur- 
ing the summer session. 

Junior Kindergarten and Kinder- 
garten—A program is being offered 
which includes student teaching, 
Techniques, and the Curriculum in 
Junior Kindergarten and Kinder- 
garten education. 

Junior High School—Special work 
in the areas of the Junior High Cur- 


riculum will be offered to meet the 
demands for teacher certification in 
this important field of teaching. 

Library Training—River Falls is 
offering five courses totaling 15 cred- 
it hours in library work all of which 
may be applied toward the special 
librarians certificate. 

Driver Education—The state de- 
partment approved program of 
classes will be offered. Successful 
completion entitles the teacher to 
offer driver education in high school. 

Audio-Visual—A course in A-V 
education and the very fine audio 
visual library holdings will be avail- 
able for study and previews. 

In addition the twelfth annual 
Coaches Clinic will be held June 8- 
10 featuring football, basketball and 
wrestling coaches of national import. 





The Wisconsin Bookmen’s Associ- 
ation will exhibit at the college July 
20-21. 

A full program of recreational and 
cultural offerings will be presented 
including convocations, the student- 
faculty picnic, and the annual boat 
cruise on the Mississippi—St. Croix 
Rivers. 

The many scenic attractions and 
opportunities for recreation in and 
around River Falls make study at 
the college an enjoyable as well as 
an educational experience. The River 
Falls State College campus is re- 
nowned for its natural beauty and 
the summer session is a particularly 
delightful time to spend on the 
campus. 

For further information concern- 
ing the summer session at River 
Falls, write to Dr. Gordon Stone, 
Director Summer Session, River 


Falls State College, River Falls, Wis. 
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Stevens Point 


June 12-August 4 


STUDENT program of eight 

credits may be selected by un- 
dergraduates from an attractive of- 
fering of approximately 100 courses 
in the 1961 summer program at Cen- 
tral State. The graduate program 
will include a choice of 17 courses. 

High school graduates of June, 
1961 are urged to consider summer 
school attendance as a means of 
shortening the normal four-year de- 
gree program to three years. Care- 
ful selection of courses and summer 
school attendance each year would 
enable such persons to get a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in August, 
1964. 

Extensive offerings in academic 
fields and in education are available 
to meet the needs of degree and 
non-degree teachers, students in reg- 
ular attendance at Stevens Point or 
other colleges, and county college 
graduates. 

A six-credit Outdoor Education 
Workshop will be offered. It is de- 
signed to help teachers in their plan- 
ning for outdoor science work and 
school camping. Emphasis this sum- 
mer will be on geography and con- 
servation. Field trips and a week- 
end campout will be a part of the 
program. Enrollment is limited to 
25 students. Professor Paul Yambert 
of the Conservation Department and 
Professor Ray Specht of the Geog- 
raphy Department will be in charge. 

Three-credit workshops in elemen- 
tary education will be offered in 
arithmetic, science, grammar, social 
studies, and guidance. Remedial 
reading and speech correction will 
be available. Graduates of primary 
courses may take six credits in kin- 
dergarten techniques and practice 
during summer session in order to 
qualify as kindergarten teachers. 
The Campus Elementary School will 
operate an eight-week session in- 
cluding a week of preparation, six 
weeks of actual teaching, and a week 
of evaluation. 

The College will offer six credits 
in safety education and driver edu- 
cation which will enable students to 
meet state requirements for certifica- 
tion as teachers of driver education. 

Three courses in library science 
will be available for those working 
for teacher-librarian certification. 
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The Summer Music Camp for 
high school students has been such 
a success that a junior high school 
camp has been added to the 1961 
summer program. High school stu- 
dents will attend from June 11 to 
June 25 and junior high school stu- 
dents from july 9 to July 16. In- 
cluded in the program will be two 
major performance groups: chorus 
and band. 

The college and the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department are spon- 
soring a five-week, work-study proj- 
ect, June 12 to July 15. Participation 
is limited to 15 men including con- 
servation majors at the college and 
men teachers with undergraduate 
majors in biology or conservation. 

The Wisconsin Bookmen’s Associ- 
ation will hold a joint summer ex- 
hibit at the college on July 27 and 
28. 

The Speech Department is offer- 
ing a five-week Eastern Drama and 
Theatre Tour of the eastern United 
States and Canada. Students will see 
over 20 plays and may earn up to 
six credits in speech and drama 
courses. Write Professor William 
Dawson for details. If you are in- 
terested in a 1962 summer tour of 
South America or a 1962 tour of 
Europe, write the college now for 
details concerning registration. Both 
tours will be credit programs. 

Offerings have been expanded in 
the new master’s degree program 
for teachers. Courses will be avail- 
able in the sciences, social sciences, 
language and literature, education, 
art, music, and home economics. 
Write Dr. Burdette Eagon, Director 
of Graduate Study, for application 
forms and details of the program. 

The American Historical Society 
and the College at Stevens Point are 
jointly sponsoring an institute for 
high school teachers of history. The 
subject will be: “American Foreign 
Policy, Retrospect and Prospect.” 
Free board, room, and tuition will 
be provided for 20 outstanding Wis- 
consin high school teachers who will 
be selected for this institute which 
will be held from July 10 to July 12. 
Write the history department for 
applications. 

Fees for Wisconsin residents will 
total $78. For further information 
write Dean Gordon Haferbecker, Di- 
rector of the Summer Sessions, Wis- 
consin State College, Stevens Point. 


Stout 


June 19-August 11 


HE eight-week summer session 
will open with registration on 
Monday, June 19, and will close on 
Friday, August 11. Scheduled this 
summer are 110 courses. These of- 
ferings include classes in Home Ec- 
onomics, Industrial Education, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, Psychology, So- 
cial Science, Science, and Speech. 
Two new dormitories are avail- 
able for housing. Low cost meals 
will be served at the Memorial Stu- 
dent Center and at the dormitories. 
A complete recreational program, 
which includes a boat trip on the St. 
Croix River and a series of outstand- 
ing convocation programs, has been 
planned. 


Graduate Program 

Also listed for this summer session 
are 67 graduate courses. They in- 
clude offerings in general education, 
professional education, and special- 
ized work in advanced _ technical 
problems. The master’s degree can 
be completed at Stout with a major 
in Vocational Education, Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Guidance, Home 
Economics Education, or Industrial 
Education. Students may satisfy all 
requirements for the master’s degree 
in four summer sessions. 


Audio Visual Education 


The increasing use of audio-visual 
communication techniques to en- 
hance instruction now requires 
schools to organize programs that 
will make available necessary A-V 
equipment, material, and facilities. 
Graduate work in Audio-Visual 
Instruction offered at Stout State 
College is designed to prepare per- 
sonnel to develop, administer, and 
supervise audio-visual programs in 
individual schools, school systems, 
colleges and universities, vocational 
schools, industry, and the armed 
services. 


Guidance 

All required courses of Stout's 
graduate program for the prepara- 
tion of school guidance personnel 
are being offered this summer. Care- 
fully chosen electives are also 
scheduled, a total of more than 20 
guidance courses being available. 
Lectures by leaders in guidance will 
supplement class instruction. 
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Home Economics 


The School of Home Economics 
offers courses in all areas of home 
economics. Of special interest to 
persons in the field of clothing and 
textiles is the six-week Stout State 
College European Study Tour in 
Fashion and Fabrics. 

Other offerings include: Modern 
Methods in Food Preparation, Cur- 
riculum Studies in Home Economics, 
Consumer Information, Weaving, 
Flat Pattern Design, and Supervision 
in Home Economics Teaching. 


Industrial Education 


A workshop in Tool and Machine 
Conditioning is scheduled from June 
12-June 16, the week before Stout’s 
regular summer session. Students 
may enroll in this workshop for 
either undergraduate or graduate 
credit. 

Three units in Driver and Safety 
Education are scheduled for the 
summer session. A student may now 
complete certification requirements 
for Driver Education in one summer 
of attendance. 

Twenty-five undergraduate 
courses in Industrial Education are 
also listed for this summer session. 
Among them are classes in Arc and 
Gas Welding, Descriptive Geometry, 
Drafting, Electricity, Lithography, 
Power Mechanics, Sheet Metalwork- 
ing, and Woodworking. 


Professional Courses 


Thru a cooperative arrangement 
between Stout State College and the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, a representative group of 
educational leaders will be on camp- 
us thruout the summer session. In- 
cluded will be C. L. Greiber, state 
director of Vocational and Adult Ed- 
ucation, together with members of 
his staff, and Norman Mitby, direc- 
tor of the Madison Vocational and 
Adult School. Classes scheduled in- 
clude Technical Education Pro- 
grams. Topics to be covered in this 
class are the philosophy, principles, 
organization, operation, and struc- 
ture of technical education programs 
at the 13th and 14th year or college 
level. 


Summer Session Bulletin 

Your summer session bulletin is 
now ready for you. Write immedi- 
ately to Dr. John A. Jarvis, Director 
of Summer Session, Stout State Col- 
lege, Menomonie, Wis. 
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Superior 
June 12-August 4 


EGISTRATION for the regular 
summer session takes place 
Monday, June 12. The college plans 
to offer a wide variety of courses 
selected to meet the needs of stu- 
dents for certification, for profes- 
sional advancement, and for enjoy- 
ing the summer. In addition to the 
regular summer school courses, the 
college will offer six credits in safety 
education and driver education. 
Special work is also being offered in 
audio-visual education, student 
teaching, workshops, guidance, and 
seminars. 
As in past summers, a number of 
visiting faculty members, specialists 
in their respective fields with na- 





stitute in chemistry for high school 
teachers of science and mathematics. 
This is an eight-week program, be- 
ginning June 12 and ending August 
4. It is designed for the secondary 
teacher whose training in chemistry 
is either insufficient or outdated by 
modern advances. The work is pri- 
marily in two areas: Modern Con- 
cepts in Organic and Inorganic 
Chemistry and Modern Concepts in 
Analytical and Physical Chemistry. 
Eligible graduate students .may re- 
ceive graduate credit for the above 
work. For information write to Dr. 
Joseph Horton, Director. 


Graduate Program 

Three plans of study are available 
to the graduate student: 1) Profes- 
sional Plan, 2) Teacher Improve- 
ment Plan, 3) Wisconsin Experi- 


: 





Photo Stout State College 


Printing is only one of the specialties offered at Stout State College this summer. 


tional and international recognition, 
will enrich and strengthen the sum- 
mer program. Among the visiting 
faculty will be such outstanding men 
as Dr. J. M. Hughes, noted author 
of several books and retired dean of 
the School of Education at North- 
western University; Dr. Rees M. 
Hughes, retired president of Kansas 
State College at Pittsburgh, and Dr. 
Dudley Stamp, one of the world’s 
great geographers and internation- 
ally known lecturer and author 
from London University, London, 
England. 


NSF Summer Institute 

Superior State College has re- 
ceived a grant from the National 
Science Foundation for a summer in- 


mental Cooperative Plan. Each plan 
leads to the Master of Education 
degree. 

The three plans differ in emphasis. 
Under the Professional Plan, the 
graduate student may select a spe- 
cialty which leads to certification as 
follows: 

1. Elementary 

supervision 

2. Secondary school supervision 

3. All school supervision-administration 

for superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals, county superintendents, and 
presidents of county teacher colleges 

4. Special subject supervision for gen- 

eral supervisors or curriculum 
coordinators 

5. Guidance and student personnel 

work 

6. Psychometry 


school administration— 
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The Teacher Improvement Plan is 
intended primarily for the classroom 
teacher. It serves in the expansion of 
fields of classroom teacher certifica- 
tion, in the enrichment of academic 
preparation, provides for advanced 
study of methodology and also pro- 
vides for a broader overview of cur- 
rent educational trends. 

The Wisconsin Experimental Co- 
operative Plan was designed for the 
elementary and secondary teacher 
with the same purposes as explained 
under the Teacher Improvement Plan 
above. However, half of the work 
may be taken at another state col- 
lege (12 credits) and transferred to 
Wisconsin State College, Superior, 
for the master’s degree or all of the 
work may be taken at the State Col- 
lege in Superior. This is a summer 
program only. 

Admission to the Graduate Divi- 
sion may be initiated by writing to 
the Director of the Graduate Divi- 
sion, Dr. Fred Johnston, for an ap- 
plication form for graduate study. 
The graduate program at Superior is 
fully accredited. 


Summer Session Bulletin 

For a summer school bulletin and 
additional information, write to Dr. 
Stanley W. Oexemann, Director, 
Summer School, Wisconsin State 
College, Superior, Wis. 


Whitewater 


June 19-August 11 
ISCONSIN State College, 


Whitewater, will welcome 
students to its 1961 summer session 
on June 19. The eight-week summer 
program, which will be in session 
until August 11, will provide oppor- 
tunity for students to earn a maxi- 
mum of eight undergraduate credits 
or six graduate credits. Special work- 
shops and conferences have been 
planned to supplement the class- 
room activities. 

The program will include course 
offerings in elementary education, 
secondary education, business edu- 
cation, business administration, and 
liberal arts. Course offerings have 
been expanded in the subjects where 
demand has been greatest in past 
summers. 

Courses needed for certification 
for teaching driver education in the 
secondary schools will be included 
in the curriculum for the first time. 
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Photo Whitewater State College 


New and well-stocked libraries provide opportunities for study and research at the colleges. 


Six credits of work, consisting of in- 
struction in first aid, safety educa- 
tion, driver education, and behind- 
the-wheel driving will be included 
in the program. 


Workshops and Conferences 
A series of workshops and confer- 
ences, designed to enrich the sum- 
mer program, have been planned. A 
four-week, four-credit, workshop on 
“Teaching the Mentally Superior 
Child” will convene on June 19. En- 
rollment in the workshop will be 
limited to 25 experienced teachers 
who have taken courses in psychol- 
ogy and child development. 
The following conferences of spe- 
cial interest to classroom teachers 
will be open to all summer school 
students and other interested 
persons: 
Music in the Elementary School—June 
26-27. 

Speech Activities—July 10-12. 

New Practices in Business Education— 
August 4, 

Lecturers and consultants who are 
authorities in each of these subjects 
are scheduled to participate in these 
conferences. 

The regular summer Convocation 
Series will be continued. Lecturers 
and artists in various fields of the 





Master’s Degree Program 


The Wisconsin State Colleges and 
the University of Wisconsin have 
developed cooperatively a master’s 
degree program designed for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. 
Courses toward the degree will be 
offered this summer. 











performing arts will be brought to 
the campus to participate in this 
phase of the summer program. 

The “Around the World Field 
Trip” will be conducted again by 
Professor Clay J. Daggett of the 
college staff. Participants can earn 
six credits in education. The group 
will leave on June 24 and return on 
August 11. 


Cooperative Graduate Program 

The second summer of the Coop- 
erative Graduate Program will in- 
clude offerings in business educa- 
tion, elementary education, history 
and social studies, English and 
speech, and science and mathe- 
matics. The master’s degree is 
granted after successful completion 
of 24 credits. Normally this would 
require four summer sessions—the 
first two summers at Whitewater 
and the last two summers at the 
University of Wisconsin. Graduate 
students will be able to select 
courses from a greatly expanded 
program during the 1961 summer 
session. 

Total fees for full-time students 
at Whitewater will be $78, including 
the state incidental fee, students 
union fee, and the book loan fee. 
(Fees for non-residents of Wisconsin 
will total $95.50). 

A copy of the catalog, or addi- 
tional information about the summer 
session, can be obtained by writing 
to the Summer Session Director, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewa- 
ter, Wis. 
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What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


Generation of Softies 


The charge that the United States 
is breeding a generation of physical 
softies is frequently made—and as 
frequently denied, generally with 
some heat. The denials would be 
more effective if there were not a 
mounting pile of evidence which 
tends to support the charge. 

The latest contribution to this evi- 
dence is a report made public by the 
American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
It shows that boys and girls in this 
country rank far below those of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Cyprus 
in terms of over-all physical fitness. 
This supplements an earlier compar- 
ison in which American children 
came out a poor second to children 
in Japan. 

In the latest study, boys and girls 
10 to 17 were tested for such things 
as arm strength, endurance for sus- 
tained activity, speed and agility, 
and other components of fitness. 
British girls scored ahead of Ameri- 
can girls in all tests made; British 
boys scored ahead of American boys 
in every test except arm power. For 
all tests at all the ages tested, British 
boys averaged 14% higher than boys 
in the United States. 

The organization which sponsored 
the tests is a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association and has 
some 25,000 members. This lends 
great weight to its comment that the 
comparisons “should provoke serious 
thought and stimulate universal, or- 
ganized action before it is too late.” 

It is to be hoped that one step 
taken in many communities will be 
a thorogoing look at the program of 
physical education in the public 
schools. And special attention should 
be given to the emphasis on team 
competition at the expense of inten- 
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sive physical education for the stu- 
dent body. 

The findings of this survey are 
particularly timely for Wausau. Our 
new Senior High School gymnasium, 
which will make it possible for stu- 
dents to receive the required train- 
ing in physical education as set up 
by the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction will be placed in 
service soon.—Wausau Record- 
Herald 


Aid to Learning 


All indications are that the col- 
leges in the future will be even more 
crowded than they are today with a 
resultant shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, jammed classrooms, and inade- 


quate teaching facilities and pro- 
grams. A lot of experiments are un- 
derway to try to meet the challenge. 
Team teaching, television courses 
and an emphasis upon individual re- 
search are among the most success- 
ful so far. 

One interesting trial in this tech- 
nological age is a self-teaching ma- 
chine now being used on an experi- 
mental basis at ten colleges and uni- 
versities. Tapes of questions can be 
run thru the machine, the student 
writes out his answers, turns a crank, 
and the correct answers are 
produced. 

Obviously the machine has ‘limi- 
tations particularly as there is con- 
siderable criticism now of too much 
reliance upon statistical, objective 
tests, and grades. But the machine, 
one of which must be available for 
every student at a time, is actually a 
return in part to the old fashioned 
method of learning by rote. At Dart- 

(Turn to Page 45) 





It Is Contract Time for ’61 


ITH the approach of spring 

boards of education and 
teachers are thinking of contracts 
for the next school year. For all 
parties two dates are significant and 
should be remembered—April 1 and 
April 15. 

Altho an overwhelming majority 
of board members and teachers have 
observed the letter of the law since 
its enactment, there are a few who 
neglect or fail to observe the pro- 
visions of the statute. Let this not 
happen to you. 

Every year the WEA staff mem- 
bers advise teachers and board mem- 
bers about their rights and obliga- 
tions under the law and every year 
the Welfare Committee reviews 
cases which have gone beyond the 
advice giving stage. In some cases 
the teacher has been right and in 
others the board, but in all cases in 
dispute, it was an unpleasant situa- 
tion for one was the winner and one 
the loser. The Continuing Contract 
Law is definite and specific, and he 
who reads and observes its provi- 
sions will avoid an unwanted ex- 
perience. It must be remembered 
that both the board and the teacher 
have the responsibility to act. 

The text of the Continuing Con- 
tract Law is as follows: 


“40.41 RENEWAL OF TEACHERS’ CoN- 
rracts. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in 
this section means any person who holds a 
teacher’s certificate issued by the state su- 
perintendent or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult 
education and whose legal employment 
requires such certificate or classification 
status, excepting part-time teachers and 
teachers employed by any local board of 
vocational and adult education in any city 
of the first class and excepting teachers 
employed by any board of school directors 
in any city of the first class. 

“(2) A teacher shall be given written 
notice of renewal or refusal of his contract 
for the ensuing school year on or before 
April 1 of the school year during which 
said teacher holds a contract by the man- 
aging body or other proper officer of the 
school or system in which the teacher is 
employed. If no such notice is given 
on or before April 1, the contract of teach- 
ing service then in force shall be contin- 
ued for the ensuing school year. A teacher 
receiving a notice of renewal of contract 
for the ensuing year from the employing 
board or proper officer, or a teacher who 
does not receive a notice of renewal or 
refusal of his or her contract for the en- 
suing school year on or before April 1, 
shall accept or reject, in writing, such con- 
tract not later than April 15 following. No 
teachers shall be employed or dismissed 
except by a majority vote of the full 
membership of the managing body or 
board. Nothing in this section shall prevent 
the modification or termination of a con- 
tract by mutual agreement of the teacher 
and the schoo! board.” 
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Sie ae 


Vacationland with a Difference! 


There’s a wealth of study material in this vast and 

practically unknown area of your 49th State. Alaska 

Airlines flies you to the heart of the Northern outdoors 
... along great rivers... 





...and far reaching deltas to NATIVE SCHOOLS, MISSION 
ScHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA and METHODIST f: 
Unrversiry. You find the cities of Fairbanks and 3 
Anchorage contrasts in modern living; the outposts of ££ a An 
Nome and Unalakleet quaint in the Eskimo and Indian ab ad 
influence. Between them are the great forests... 










...and friendly people everywhere welcome you to a 
hundred stimulating sights, such as magnificent 
Mt. McKinley. Welcome aboard! 





For further information write: 


ALASKA / AIRLINES 


ee en service 


2320 Sixth Avenue 12335 Saticoy Street 595 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle], Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 


Or See Your Travel Agent 
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Western WEA Schedule 
Hildebrand and Coffman 
For April 14 Convention 


LA CROSSE—Rev. Kenneth Hilde- 
brand, minister of the Central Church of 
Chicago, and Joe W. Coffman, president 
of Tecnifax Corp. of Holyoke, Mass., are 
principal speakers at the 55th annual con- 
vention of the Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association at La Crosse, Friday, 
Apr. 14, 

Dr. Hildebrand has had extensive radio 
and TV experience in the religious field 
and is chairman of the Department of 
Radio and Television of the Church Fed- 
eration of Chicago. Because of his interest 
in the correlation of religion and mental 
health, in the summer of 1956, he went to 
Europe to discuss the matter with various 
leaders in the field of psychiatry and 
religion. His lectures and writing stress 
the application of psychological principles 
and Christian attitudes to the practical 
problems of everyday life.. His lecture is 
entitled, “Managing Our Moods and Over- 
coming Our Anxieties.” 

Coffman, a former science teacher and 
a high school principal, became interested 
in visual education. He was supervisor of 
visual education in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
because of his success in producing docu- 
mentary and educational motion pictures, 
he was offered the presidency of Graphic 
Films Corp. of Atlanta. Since then he has 
become an official in several film com- 
panies and in 1949 he became head of the 


JFK Proposes Federal Support for Public 
Education, Student Loans, and Construction 





Tecnifax Corp. of Holyoke. His address 
which will conclude the afternoon session, 
is entitled, “The Changing Technologies 
of Education.” 

Following the principal address of the 
morning, sectional meetings will be con- 
ducted, based principally on grade levels 
for the city and village schools, rural, spe- 
cial education, libraries, and retirement. In 
the afternoon round table discussions will 
be held centering around subject matter 
particularly. 

Borghild Olson of La Crosse is President 
of the WWEA, V. B. Rasmusen of Wis- 
consin State College, La Crosse, is execu- 
tive secretary, and Rose Erickson, principal 
of the Hamilton School, La Crosse, is 
treasurer. 


Wisconsin Congress Plans 
New Format for Session 


SHEBOYGAN-—The Program Committee 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers announced a new format for 
their annual two-day convention in She- 
boygan, Tuesday and Wednesday, Apr. 
18-19. Following a short business session 
on Tuesday morning, a symposium of three 
people representing the home, school, and 

(Turn to Page 22) 





Officials of the NEA and the AASA called at the White House on Feb. 21 to express to 
President Kennedy their appreciation for his presenting to Congress the School Assistance Act 
of 1961. They commended him for his leadership in “‘lifting the sights of the American people”’ 
and pledged whole-hearted support for his program. From left: James L. McCaskill, NEA assistant 
executive secretary; Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis, and former presi- 
dent, AASA; Benjamin C. Willis, school superintendent, Chicago, and incoming president, AASA; 
William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary; President Kennedy; Clarice Kline, NEA president; 
HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff, and Finis E. Engleman, AASA executive secretary. 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON-—President Kennedy 
proposed in his message to Congress on 
Feb. 20 a $5.7 billion aid to education 
program designed to set “a new standard 
of excellence in education” available “to 
all who are willing 
and able to pursue 
it.” 

In the special mes- 
sage the president 
called for: 

1. A three year 
program of outright 
grants to the states 
for use in building 
classrooms and/or 
raising teachers’ sal- 
aries in the public 
schools. It would 
provide an average of $19.75 for each 
child in average daily attendance in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools the 
first year, increasing to an average of 
$24.22 the third year.’ Total cost: $2.3 
billion. 

2. A five year program of college schol- 
arships, averaging $700 each with an ad- 
ditional $350 to colleges and universities 
for each scholarship winner enrolled. 
There would be 25,000 scholarships the 
first year, 37,500 the second and 50,000 
thereafter. Scholarships go to the student 
who chooses the institution he prefers 
either public or private. Total cost: $577,- 
500,000. 

3. Continuation of the ten year old pro- 
gram of long term, low interest loans to 
colleges and universities for dormitory 
construction, at a rate of $250 million a 
year for five years. Total cost: $1.3 billion. 

4, Establishment of a similar loan pro- 
gram-for the construction of college class- 
rooms, libraries, laboratories, and other 
academic facilities, at the rate of $300 
million a year for five years. Total cost: 
$1.5 billion. 


NDEA Act of 1958 

Mr. Kennedy said he would ask Con- 
gress at a later date to amend and expand 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. The act authorizes the college stu- 
dent loan program and emphasizes im- 
proved instruction in science, mathematics, 
and modern languages. 

He also said that his administration 
would review the government’s current 
program in vocational education. 

The President’s proposal grants to the 
states for classroom construction and/or 
teachers’ salaries would cost $666 million 
the first year, $766 million the second, 
and $866 million the third. 

The President told Congress: “This is a 
modest program with ambitious goals.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s program falls short of 

(Turn to Page 22) 
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Spectacular pageants, 

i} parades, re-enactments of his- 

toric events, hundreds of shrines 

and battle. sites, including Vicks- 

burg’s famous National Military 

Park, make Mississippi the num- 

ber one attraction during the 
Centennial. 


SEE THESE EXCITING PAGEANTS: 


VICKSBURG—"'Gunboats 
"Round the Bend’’ — Every Fri- 
day, March 31-June 30, 1961. 

JACKSON— "Heritage of Valor” 
— Summer, 1961. 

NATCHEZ — ‘'The Life of Jeffer- 

* gon Davis’ — April 27, May 4, 
11, 18,°25, 1961. 





Miss Hospitality A-ST 
1504 State Office Building 


Jackson, Mississippi 


Send your full color “Calendar of Events” 
about Mississippi's Civil War Centennial. 







Name. 
Address. 
City State. 
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JFK PROPOSES AID... 
(Continued from Page 21) 


the recommendations he received from his 
special task force on education last month 
and short even of the aid to education bill 
that died in Congress last year after pas- 
sage in the senate. 

The task force, headed by President 
Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue university, 
called for $30 for each pupil in average 
daily attendance, plus $20 per pupil to 
cities over 300,000. The first year cost was 
put at $1.5 billion. 

The senate bill passed last year called 
for an average of $20 per pupil, with a 
first year cost of $928 million. 


Formula for Allotment 


In the first year, the amount of money 
made available under the administration 
program for each pupil in average daily 
attendance would range from a minimum 
of $15 in nine states and the District of 
Columbia to a high of $29.67 in Mississippi. 

The formula for allotting the federal 
money is based on the state’s total per- 
sonal income per each child in average 
daily attendance compared with the na- 
tional figures. 

The states would be expected to main- 
tain their own efforts and contributions. 

(According to estimated allotments for 
classroom construction and/or teachers’ 
salaries by the NEA Division of Federal 
Relations, Wisconsin would get $11,615,- 


| 012 in fiscal 1962, $13,630,448 in 1963, 


and $15,650,932 in 1964. The state would 
receive $17.63 per pupil in 1962, $20.07 
in 1963, and $22.39 in 1964. In scholar- 
ships, Wisconsin would get 608 scholar- 
ships in fiscal 1962 amounting to $425,- 
600. The number would rise to 4,557 in 
1966, amounting to $4,189,000.) 


Provisions of Constitution 


“In accordance with the clear prohibi- 
tion of the Constitution,” Mr. Kennedy 
said, “no elementary or secondary school 
funds are allocated for constructing church 
schools or paying church school teachers’ 
salaries.” He also said that children at- 
tending church schools would not be 


| counted in determining the funds each 


state would receive. 

The Kennedy proposal would leave it to 
the individual states to determine how the 
money should be divided between con- 
struction and salaries. 

Mr. Kennedy said: “Education must re- 
main a matter of state and local control 
and higher education a matter of individ- 
ual choice.” 

Citing the need for his program, he 
said: “An estimated one-third of our 
brightest high school graduates are unable 
to go to college principally for financial 
reasons.” 


Republican Substitute 

Senate Minority Leader Dirksen of II- 
linois announced that he was ready with 
a Republican substitute for Mr. Kennedy’s 
education program. 

Dirksen’s measure is a four year, one 
billion dollar proposal. Federal aid, to be 
matched by the states, would be limited 
to construction of classrooms. 


Few Out-of-State Students 
Enroll in State Colleges 


MADISON—The number of non-Wis- 
consin students enrolling at the nine State 
Colleges remains rather small, and all are 
required to pay substantially higher inci- 
dental fees than are state students. These 
observations were made by Eugene R. 
McPhee, director of state colleges, in re- 
sponse to reports that the number of non- 
resident students was increasing and that 
they paid the same amounts as did state 
students. 

In the fall of 1959, there were 949 stu- 
dents classified as non-Wisconsin residents 
out of a total on-campus regular enroll- 
ment of 14,338. This past fall, added Mc- 
Phee, the total on-campus enrollment 
climbed to 15,644, of whom 1,183 were 
non-residents. 

While residents of Wisconsin attending 
a State College pay an incidental fee of 
$68.50 each semester, if they are enrolled 
on a full-time basis, non-residents must 
pay $136 per semester. Furthermore, part- 
time resident students pay a $42 incidental 
fee, non-residents pay $90. 

As has been the case in the past, most 
of the non-resident students in the fall of 
1960 enrolled at State Colleges which were 
located near the boundaries of Wisconsin 
or which offered a special academic 
program. 

Stout State College at Menomonie, which 
is nationally known for its work in indus- 
trial education and home economics. en- 
rolled 325 out-of-state students. River 
Falls, located close to Minnesota, enrolled 
248 and is beginning to experience an in- 
crease in students from the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area. 

Wisconsin State College and Institute of 
Technology at Platteville had 160 out-of- 
state students and Whitewater had 118, 
and both are close to the Illinois line. 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula and the Du- 
luth area contributed to the 118 students 
enrolled at Superior. La Crosse, just across 
the Mississippi from Minnesota, and also 
close to Iowa enrolled 107. 

Interior State Colleges had few in com- 
parison. Eau Claire reported 40, Oshkosh 
17, and Stevens Point 50. 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS ... 
(Continued from Page 21) 


community will discuss the needs of chil- 
dren in the three areas. The workshops on 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday morn- 
ing will demonstrate how the PTA’s can 
plan to help meet the needs at the home, 
school, and community level. All programs 
will be carrying out the convention theme, 
“All in a Child’s Lifetime.” 

At the banquet on Tuesday evening, 
Roy O. Frantz, president of the National 
School Boards Association, will be the 
guest speaker at which time the Wisconsin 
Congress will honor School Boards. 

The guest speaker for the Installation 
Luncheon on Wednesday, will be Mrs. 
Russell Moore, a regional vice president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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h OVERNIGHT STOPS 


Aug. 3 SIOUX FALLS, S. DAKOTA 
"4 RAPID CITY, S. DAKOTA 
" 5 LUSK, WYOMING 
' 6 ROCK SPRINGS, WYOMING 
wo to SALLY LAKE CIFY, UTAH 
" 8 RENO, NEVADA 
" 9 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
' " 10 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
aq " 11 HONOLULU, HAWAII 
wi " MT. TANTALUS 
z we BZ " PEARL HARBOR 
n "14 " KOKO HEAD 
, "15 " CIRCLE ISLAND 
‘ " 16 " FREE DAY 
, ene Wy, " FREE DAY 
4 ae S| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
‘' 19 SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
; ' 20 PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
] " 21 GRAND CANYON 
> _" 22 GALLUP, N. MEXICO 
‘ " 23 SANTA FE, N. MEXICO 
" 24 PUEBLO, COLORADO 
" 25 DENVER, COLORADO 
i ' 26 KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 
3 '' 27 DES MOINES, IOWA 
f " 28 OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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TOUR PRICE $625 INCLUDES GO SS Ow 
(Go Now - Pay Later Plan available) @AYV LATER 


All overnight accommodations (Twin beds) 
All bus transportation and tolls 


Round trip jet transportation to Hawaii Visit Hawaii in its unspoiled tropical 


All transfers and baggage tips splendor, with its magnificent nat- 
Sickness and accident insurance 

Side trip through the Badlands of S. D. vral wonders. Mere words and 
Mts Ruahusdne and Black Hille pictures have never been able to 
Guided tour of Salt Lake City capture the true beauty of this 


Half-day city tour of San Francisco 
Hawaii activity: 
Trip to Mt. Tantalus 


Pearl Harbor Cruise 
Koko Head Crater Tour MAIL THIS COUPON 
Around the Island of Oahu 


Dr. William J. Frazer 
Department of Geography 
Wisconsin State College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“Island Paradise.” 





Free time to relax and enjoy Hawaii 
City tour of San Diego 
Side trip to Tijuana, Old Mexico 
Imperial Valley of California 
Montezuma Castle 
Oak Creek Canyon 
Grand Canyon National Park 
Petrified Forest National Monument 
Painted Desert 
City tour of Santa Fe. New Mexico 
Garden of the Gods in Colorado Springs 


Please send informative brochure DO 
Please send financial plan information CD 


NAME_____ 
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Significant Science 
and Social Studies Texts 





Books in the Van Nostrand 
Science Program 











PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY—A 
UNIFIED APPROACH, Book 
One—1960, Book Two—Sum- 
mer, 1961 

Hogg, Bickel, Little 


BIOLOGY—A BASIC SCIENCE, 
2nd Edition 

Heiss, Lape 

EARTH SCIENCE—THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN, 2nd edition 

Namowitz, Stone 


PHYSICS—AN EXACT SCIENCE 
Harvey E. White 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE—A BASIC 
COURSE 
Hogg, Cross, Vordenberg 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE, 


2nd edition 
Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


CHEMISTRY—A BASIC SCIENCE 
Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


PHYSICS—A BASIC SCIENCE, 
3rd edition 

Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, 

Van Hooft 





New Texts in the 
Social Sciences 











AMERICAN GOVERNMENT—- 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
White and Imel 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES —OUR 
CHARTER OF LIBERTIES 

Mussatti 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS COM- 
MUNISM, New 2nd edition— 
Spring 1961 

Colegrove 

VAN NOSTRAND ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD, Spring 1961 

ATLAS OF WESTERN CIVIL- 
IZATION 

Van der Meer 


VAN NOSTRAND 
120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Wisconsin Representative: 
William L. Kraus 

















Library Finds Youth Reads 
More About World Problems 


CHICAGO-Young people during 1960 
were reading more about political and 
sociological problems in the world today 
than ever before and were concerned more 
with fact than fiction, reports the Ameri- 
can Library Association in a nationwide 
survey of specialists in young adult read- 
ing in 46 big city high school and public 
libraries. 

This past year’s reading by the 14 to 
19 year age group revealed an abrupt 
change from previous years, the survey 
showed, in that for the first time since 
World War II, young adults turned away 
from narratives about the war except for 
Denys Arthur Rayner’s Long Haul. 


Interest in Foreign Subjects 

Compiled as “Interesting Adult Books 
of 1960 for Young People” by the Com- 
mittee on Selection of Books and Other 
Materials of the Young Adult Services 
Division of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the list contains 20 titles chosen from 
100 nominations by committee members. 


The final selection is based on_ these 
replies. 

This year’s selections read like a world 
guide, with no fewer than 12 books about 
foreign lands, such as Laos, Greenland, 
England, the South Seas, Russia, Africa, 
and the Orient. 

“It’s often difficult for librarians to rec- 
oncile the tales of juvenile decadence witl 
the youths of the current generation as we 
know them,” said Young Adult Librarian 
Marian L. Trahan, Oakland Public Li- 
brary, Oakland, Calif., chairman of the 
committee. 

“We find in our surveys, year after year, 
a growing awareness of the world and its 
problems among the great majority of 
young adults, contrary to the much pub- 
licized version of today’s youths depicting 
them as unfeeling, violence-loving mob- 
sters with a permanent TV squint,” Miss 
Trahan added. 

Personal experience, biographies, space 
exploration, and wastefulness in the United 
States as indicated by their selection of 
The Waste Makers by Vance Packard, in- 
terested the young people during 1960 as 
well as stories about animals. 
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Counselor Grants Available 
For UW-Milwaukee Institute 


MILWAUKEE-Secondary school coun- 
selors of Wisconsin may apply for grants 
to attend the National Defense Counseling 
and Guidance Institute to be held at the 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, June 
19-Aug. 11. The Institute is designed to 
help counselors recognize high school stu- 
dents intellectually able to continue their 
education. 

The UW-Milwaukee will be the only 
Wisconsin institution among 77 national 
colleges and universities offering the pro- 
gram. Nationally about 2,580 secondary 
school personnel will attend the institutes, 
30 of whom will be at Milwaukee. 


Eligibility Provisions 

The enrollees will be selected from qual- 
ified applicants from both public and pri- 
vate, non-profit secondary schools. To 
qualify applicants must be eligible for ad- 
mission to the University of Wisconsin 
Graduate School, have a valid teaching 
certificate and count two years of teaching 
experience. Also needed is reasonable as- 
surance from a school administrator that 
the applicant will be employed as a high 
school counselor. 

The cost of the Institutes, financed by 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, is expected to be about 6.5 
million dollars, 62% of which will be used 
for stipends of public school enrollees. 
These amount to $75 a week for each en- 
rollee and $15 per week for each depend- 
ent. The private school enrollees are not 
eligible for stipends; however, they may 
attend the institute without charge. 

The objectives of the institute are to 
develop counselor understanding in the 
nature of talent, test and measurement pro- 
cedure, and guidance and counseling tech- 
niques, as well as counselor competencies 
in the areas of career development. 

For further information about the pro- 
gram write to Henry Kaczkowski, director, 
NDEA Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institute, University of Wisconsin—Milwau- 
kee, 3203 N. Downer Avenue, Milwaukee 
11. 


Teachers and Students May 
Get Loans from PTA Fund 


EAU CLAIRE—The Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has money in 
the Emma Brookmire Memorial Fund to 
loan to experienced teachers or to students 
who have completed two years of profes- 
sional education, according to Lester M. 
Emans, director of elementary education, 
Eau Claire State College, and chairman of 
the Loan Committee. 

The loans may be used by teachers who 
desire to attend either summer school or 
the regular academic year or by students 
who intend to complete their degree in 
education. No interest is charged until the 
teacher is again actually teaching and re- 
payment is made at the rate of $15 per 
month. 

For further information write to the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 148 East Johnson St., Madison. 
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American Desk 
design rated straight “A”! 


Quanrauine by American Desk 


of square tubing in rugged, integral units with outstanding grouping possibilities. More leg 
freedom... easy maintenance... large work areas. Fibre-glass seats and backs available. Send 
for complete Quadraline catalog. Illustrated front-to-back: Series 900 Combo Chair and Desk, 
Series 600 Chair Desk, Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair, Series 700-P Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS Poe 
¢ * 


Style conscious... and built to last! The neat lines 


ATLAS CHAIR & EQUIP. BARTELS SUPPLY 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. Formerly Hunt Supply 


Chicago, Illinois Wautoma, Wisconsin 
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Hilda Cavanaugh Becomes Southern WEA President 


MADISON-—Hilda Cavanaugh, Sauk 
County supervising teacher of Baraboo and 
first vice president of the Southern Wis- 
consin Education Association, succeeds 
Mrs. Frances Kimmey, West Dane County 
supervising teacher of Mt. Horeb as presi- 
dent of the Association for 1962. Stanley 
Helms, Brookfield superintendent of 
schools, who was chosen second vice pres- 
ident last year, becomes first vice president. 

William Lawrence, a teacher at the Van 
Hise Elementary School in Madison, won 
the position of second vice president over 
two opponents and will become head of 
the Association in 1964. 

Fern Beckerleg, a teacher in Madison 
West High School, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee for the 
past year, was elected to a three-year term. 

William Marsh of Madison Central High 
School is Secretary of the Association, and 
C. H. Door, superintendent at Milton, is 
Treasurer. 


Program Adopted 

During the business session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly, resolutions were adopted 
determining policy for officers and mem- 
bers. The resolutions include: 

1. Endorsed the resolutions adopted by 
WEA Representative Assembly in Novem- 
ber, 1960. 

2. Commended the past sessions of the 


Wisconsin Legislature for forward looking 
accomplishments dealing with education 
and urged the present Legislature to con- 
sider legislation favorable to improvement 
of education at all levels. 

3. Complimented the State Department 
of Public Instruction on its high stand- 
ards of guidance and leadership and urged 
local schools to abide by the recommenda- 
tions of the State Department. 

4. Recommended that the schools of 
Wisconsin encourage and endorse a pro- 
gram requiring a bachelor’s degree as a 
minimum requirement for certification of 
teachers. 

5. Favored further study and action 
toward the development of TV facilities 
in the interest of education and public 
service. 

6. Recommended that funds be made 
available for educational research at all 
levels in order to devise better methods of 
instruction and to promote our democratic 
principles. 

8. Commended the WEA for its “tire- 
less efforts in working for an improved 
retirement system.” 

9. Urged teachers and administrators 
to cultivate an awareness and understand- 
ing of the mental health needs of children. 

10. Urged school boards, administrators, 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the State Board of Vocational and 


Adult Education, and all others concerned 
to consider carefully the need for improved 
educational opportunities for adults in all 
areas of the state. 


Reading Assn. Convenes, 
Milwaukee, April 15 


MILWAUKEE-The Wisconsin Council 
of the International Reading Association 
will have as its keynote speaker Irving H. 
Anderson of the University of Michigan 
for its 1961 spring conference at the Mil- 
waukee Inn, 916 East State St., Milwau- 
kee, Saturday, Apr. 15. His topic will be 
“The Psychological Bases for the Im- 
provement of Reading Ability.” 

Stanley Taylor, director of the Educa- 
tional Development Laboratory, New York, 
who has done extensive work in the area 
of eye-span, will address the Association 
in the afternoon on the topic, “New Front- 
iers in Reading.” 

In addition to the two speakers, panel- 
ists and discussion groups will complete 
the day’s program. All members of the As- 
sociation and non-members and adminis- 
trators interested in the field of reading 
are urged to attend. 

Lester L. Van Gilder of 2614 South 
98th St., Milwaukee, is president-elect of 
the Wisconsin Council. 

Registration will begin at 8:30. A busi- 
ness meeting will be held following the 
luncheon. 
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of literary study 


school year. 


You will enjoy a 
VERY SPECIAL kind of 
LITERATURE 
INSTRUCTION 
when you use 
MACMILLAN’S 


LITERARY HERITAGE 
A Macmillan Paperback Series 


A basal, four-year high school literature program. 
e Including classic novels in paperback as essential units 


e Flexible within a grade; adaptable to local curriculum 
e Topical organization 

e Helpful reading guides 
Novels available now; basal texts ready during 1961-62 


e Teachers editions 
e Inexpensive 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
ATLANTA * CHICAGO * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 


March 1961] 
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Governor’s United Nations 
Conference to Be May 13 


MILWAUKEE-—The second Governor’s 
Conference on the United Nations will be 
held May 13, at the University of Wiscon- 
sin—Milwaukee, according to Bruno V. Bit- 
ker, chairman of the Governor’s Commit- 
tee. The principal emphasis for this year’s 
conference will be on Africa. 

The Governors Committee on _ the 
United Nations is an official agency de- 
voted to assisting Wisconsin citizens in 
learning about the U.N. as an instrument 
for peace. 

Chairman Bitker assures WEA mem- 
bers that they will be welcome to the con- 
ference. More details of the conference 
will appear later. 


Teacher Time Broadcasts 


MADISON—“How to Improve Instruc- 
tion” is the theme of a series on “Teacher 
Time” for the remainder of the programs 
in March and the first scheduled in April. 
The principal objective is to determine the 
part each administrator or supervisor 
should play in the program for the im- 
provement of instruction. 

The following topics are scheduled: 

Mar. 28-29—The Role of the School 

Board 

Apr. 4-5—The Role of the Department 

of Public Instruction 

All broadcasts are carried on the State 
Network at 4:00 P.M. on Tuesdays and 
7:30 P.M. on Wednesdays. 

Frank N. Brown, supervisor in the State 
Department, is coordinator for the broad- 
casts. 








Nearly one quarter of the world’s land surface and one 
quarter of its people are in the Commonwealth of Nations. 


Learn more about the 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Four new half-hour films 
suitable for classroom use 
renting at $3.00 each. 
Portrait of the Family 
Four Centuries of Growing Pains 
Colonialism—Ogre or Angel? 
The Colonies Look Ahead 


Each film has its own kit of teaching materials. 


Watch for the general mailing 
going to all Wisconsin High Schools. 


Available from: 
BUREAU OF AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1312 West Johnson Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin 




















LANGUAGE for Daily Use 


FOURTH EDITION 


by Dawson, Zollinger, Miller, Foley, and Connell 


eee carefully guided 
growth in all basic skills 


SUCCESS in SPELLING 


REVISED EDITION 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


e ee strong word-study 
program — phonetic and visual 





Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. NEW YORK - TARRYTOWN 





WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and 
mail us the coupon shown. If you 
decide to go ahead you don’t risk a 
cent,—you pay. nothing in advance. 
We supply on consignment your 
choice of THREE VARIETIES of 
famous Mason Candy. At no extra 
charge each package is wrapped with 
a band printed with your organiza- 
tion’s name and picture. You pay 
after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is 
sold at less than regular retail price. 
You make $12.00 on every 30 sales 
of our $1.00 box (66%%% profit to you 
on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for in- 
formation about MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND RAISING DRIVES. 




















7 
| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 i 
| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
| | 
| Name | 
| Age if under 21 | 
| Address | 
Organization 
| Phone j 
| City State 1 
_ ROAR SRR Ee tees Ye, Ne J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 
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Geography Teachers Plan 
2-Day Meeting at Superior 


SUPERIOR—The Wisconsin Council for 
Geography Education plans a spring meet- 
ing in Superior, Apr. 28-30, reports Selma 
Swanstrom, treasurer of the Council and 
chairman of the session. 

Registration will begin at 11:00 A.M. 
Friday, Apr. 28, and will be followed 
by the opening session at 1:00 P.M. Three 
members of the Geography Department of 
the University of Minnesota at Duluth 
will participate in a panel discussion on 
“Geography Today.” The remainder of the 
afternoon will be devoted to sectional 
meetings and a business meeting of the 
organization. After the dinner at the Stu- 
dent Union a public forum will be held at 
Central High School Auditorium. The 
theme for the discussion is “The Seaway 
and You.” Panel members include repre- 
sentatives from labor, industry, port au- 
thorities, and customs, 


Saturday Program 


On Saturday a bus tour will include the 
Oil Refinery, the Great Northern Ore- 
docks, the Steel Plant in Morgan Park, 
the Taconite Plant at Aurora, and the 
scenic drives in the area. On Sunday morn- 
ings a boat trip of the harbor with stops 
at the Port Terminal and the Fraser 
Nelson Shipbuilding Co. will conclude the 
program. 

Reservations should be made with 
Selma Swanstrom, treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Council for Geography Education, 
Central High School, Superior, Wis., by 
Apr. 10. Specify meat or fish, and ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, or 
college. 

The total cost for members is $10.50 
which includes dinner at the College on 
Apr. 28, dinner at the Flame Restaurant 
on Saturday, and the bus tour, boat trip, 
and registration. Teachers not members of 
the Council and desiring membership 
should add $1 to the above amount. A 
check covering the total amount should 
accompany the reservation. 


UW Offers Credit Workshop 
At School for Handicapped 


MADISON—Once more the University 
of Wisconsin is offering a 4-hour workshop 
in the education of visually handicapped 
children, July 17—Aug. 11. 

In cooperation with the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, Bureau 
for Handicapped Children, and the Wis- 
consin School for the Visually Handi- 
capped, this course will be offered on the 
campus of the residential school at 
Janesville. 

Attention this year will be given to the 
Blind Child with Additional Handicaps. A 
supplementary theme will be Guidance. 

A demonstration class under the direc- 
tion of a critic teacher will be an integral 
part of the course work which will consist 
of lectures, demonstrations, and field trips. 

William T. Heisler, head, Teacher Train- 
ing Department, Perkins School for the 
Blind, will direct the workshop again un- 


der the supervision of Rick Heber, co 
ordinator of special education, Universit; 
of Wisconsin. 

Teachers participating will be able t 
make arrangements for board and lodging 
at the Wisconsin School for the Visually; 
Handicapped, Janesville, for a normal cost 
Contact Ray Long, superintendent, Wis 
consin School for the Visually Handi 
capped. 

State scholarships for Wisconsin resi- 
dents will also be available for those quali- 
fying. Write to John W. Melcher, director 
Bureau for Handicapped Children, 12 
West Mifflin St., Madison 3. 

For further information or registration, 
write to Rick Heber, Coordinator of Spe- 
cial Education, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 502 State St. 
Madison. 


Pupil Personnel Workers 
To Meet in Fond du Lac 


RACINE—The Wisconsin Association of 
Pupil Personnel Workers, organized at the 
WEA convention in Milwaukee last No- 
vember, will hold a meeting in Fond du 
Lac on Apr. 14, at the time of the North- 
eastern WEA, according to Leland E. 
Johnson, supervisor of attendance of the 
Racine Public Schools. The program of the 
association will concentrate on the rela- 
tionship of the secondary and vocational 
education programs, the title being “The 
Interrelationship Between Secondary and 
Vocational Education in Wisconsin.” 

Those participating in the program in- 
clude: Alvin Altmayer, welfare supervisor, 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools; 
C. L. Greiber, state director, Vocational 
and Adult Education; John W. Hahn, prin- 
cipal, South High School, Sheboygan; 
Werner Witte, assistant principal, Apple- 
ton High School; and H. J. Van Valken- 
burg, director, Fond du Lac Vocational 
and Adult School. Warren J. Rahn, direc- 
tor of Pupil Services and Attendance, 
Franklin School, Oshkosh, will serve as 
moderator. 


UN Information for You 


The United Nations is in the news. In 
a series of eight articles appearing in the 
Sunday Milwaukee Journal, H. Russell Aus- 
tin of the Journal Staff has summarized the 
activities of the organization since its 
founding 15 years ago. These articles ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal during 
November and December, 1960. 

A recent communication from the Gov- 
emnors Committee on the United Nations 
under the chairmanship of Bruno V. Bitker 
of Milwaukee reports that as a public 
service the Milwaukee Journal has offered 
additional copies to any Wisconsin edu- 
cator for classroom use in high schools or 
college. 

The series presents the accomplishments 
of the United Nations in solving some of 
the world’s problems thru voluntary co- 
operation and also the issues for which 
solutions have not been agreed upon. 

If you want copies for classroom use, 
write to The Governor's Committee on the 
United Nations, 208 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 2. 
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UW Pres. Elvehjem Urges Support for Higher Education 


REEDSBURG—“Since we spend four 
times as much on legalized gambling in 
America as on higher education, we can 
afford to gamble on every youngster who 
has the desire for higher education,” said 
University of Wis- 
consin President 
Conrad E, Elvehjem 
in an address to the 
Reedsburg Federated 


1l. “It is better for 
society and for the 
youngsters to offer a 
broad opportunity 
for higher education 
in the full knowl- 
edge that while 
some may try and 
fail, than to have one with the potential to 
succeed denied an opportunity to try.” 
Faced with the likelihood of doubled 
enrollments and doubled budgets in Wis- 
consin’s publicly supported colleges in 
1970, Pres. Elvehjem said, “We are being 
urged by some to violate the principle of 
the open college door—to limit in some 
way the number of Wisconsin youngsters 
given an opportunity for higher education.” 


Broad Educational Opportunities 


He emphasized the importance to the 
nation of broad educational opportunities, 
not just for an intellectual or social elite. 
This is an essential principle of our edu- 
cational heritage in America, one copied 
by Russia with so much success that 
much of what she has accomplished in her 
war of production with us can be traced 
to it, he said. 

Pres. Elvehjem reminded his audience 
that, “Only the government, it was found, 
could provide funds of sufficient quantity 
to make possible what Jefferson called “‘ed- 
ucating the common people’.” 

Arguing that under the philosophy of 
the Land-Grant college, places for the in- 
creased population must be found in col- 
leges, he said, “The first wave of the 
great population increase will hit college 
age in 1964-65 and establish a new level 
of college-age population which will not 
diminish so far as we can tell. 

“That means that even if only the same 
proportion of college-age youngsters want 
to go to college in the late sixties that 
want to go today we would have to tum 
away great numbers of them, just to main- 
tain the current enrollment levels.” 

Alternate Choice 

He presented his audience with an al- 
ternative—either find places for the larger 
high school graduating classes or set the 
admissions standard so high that it would 
deny education to students of a quality 
level that, in the past, had been high 
enough for University graduation with 
honors for some youngsters. 

Pres. Elvehjem dismissed the idea held 
by some that, to avoid an increase in taxes, 
students should share a higher percentage 
of the cost of education. He said this argu- 
ment is based on the idea that only the 
individual receives a profit from his educa- 
tion when, in reality, society benefits from 
his sharpened talents. 


PRESIDENT ELVEHJEM 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Women’s Club, Feb.. 


“We must face the fact that increasing 
the proportion of instructional cost paid by 
the student is loading it on the person 
least able to pay—or anyway at a time 
when he is least able to pay it,” he 
emphasized. 

“Later, when he graduates, and if his 
education provides extra income, it is pos- 
sible to recapture the investment we made 
in him thru taxes and an aggressive alumni 
contribution program.” 


Efficiency of Institutions 
Pres. Elvehjem noted that the Univer- 
sity’s budget request has prompted ques- 
tions about the efficiency of educational 


institutions. He cited examples of how the 
inefficiencies have been corrected where 
found. He pointed to a decrease in number 
of business office employees in face of a 
many-fold increase in business transactions. 
Changes, particularly in the clerical and 
bookkeeping end of the University, in its 
building maintenance, and in routine tasks, 
make for an efficiency which would put 
most private businesses to shame by com- 
parison, he remarked. 

“Our educational institutions must make 
the most efficient use possible of the lim- 
ited funds available to them,” he told his 
audience. But it must be quality education. 
If it is available to everyone and it is 
quality education, it will benefit all of 
society, he concluded. 








WINSTON 


PROGRAM 


by Stauffer and Burrows 


ARITHMETICS 





THE NEW WINSTON 


For the best in readin’, 
*ritin’ and ’rithmetic . 
two outstanding programs 
for elementary school .. . 


COMMUNICATION 


For grades 1—6, this compatible program 
in reading and the language ‘arts consists 
of two series of textbooks—WINSTON BASIC 
READERS and WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH, 
both series designed so that each phase of 
instruction augments the other . . 
series may be used independently! 


. yet, each 








by Brueckner, Merton, and Grossnickle 


Now includes standard and extended 
programs for grades 1-8 to provide gifted 
learners with more variety. Method is 
combined with content to make teaching and 
learning arithmetic a happy experience. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., a division of 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


Represented in Wisconsin by A. L. LANDIS 
254 Prairie Avenue 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
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In Memoriam 


Burr W. Phillips, 68, who retired last 
May after 36 years as a member of the 
UW history and education faculties, died 
Dec. 1 in a hospital in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
He had been ill for several years. Follow- 
ing his attendance at Oshkosh State Nor- 
mal School from 1910 to 1912, he began 
his teaching career in a two-room school 
in Bear Creek. For a period of five years 
he taught in Ripon High School. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin and 
joined the faculty in 1924. 

During most of the time at the Univer- 
sity he served as Wisconsin High School 
history teacher and professor of history 
and education at the University level. Af- 
ter World War II he journeyed to West 
Germany at the request of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to help in the reconstruction of 
the German educational system. He was a 
past president and board member of the 
National Council for Social Studies. Pres. 
Conrad A. Elvehjem, in praising his con- 
tributions to education said, “His greatest 
memorial will be the perpetuation of his 
teaching carried forward thru the years 
by the many teachers he has trained” 

A Burr W. Phillips Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund has been established by his 
friends at the University of Wisconsin. 

* & & 

Aaron Ritchay, 62, principal of the Lin- 

coln High School in Wisconsin Rapids 


since 1926, died suddenly of a_ heart 
attack, Feb. 22. A native of Wausau, he 
attended Stevens Point State College, 
received a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota in 1928, and his 
master’s from Northwestern University in 
1938. He was past president of the Wis- 
consin Valley Athletic Association and past 
president of the National Music Association. 
* & © 

Hattie A. Meyer, 63, a former teacher 
and principal in the Kenosha Public 
Schools, died in a Milwaukee hospital, 
Jan. 27, following a long illness. A grad- 
uate of Stevens Point State College and 
the Northwestern University, she taught at 
Two Rivers for two years before joining 
the staff at Kenosha in 1921. In 1934 she 
became principal of the Grant Grade 
School and from 1945 until 1954, she was 
principal of Grant and Weiskopf schools. 
She retired in 1955 due to illness. 

* & & 

Mrs. Lloyd Burt, 56, grade teacher in 
the Rio Public Schools, was found dead 
in her car Dec. 22, as a result of an 
accident. 

* © © 

Mrs. Darold Brey, 54, (former Ruth 
Anderson) died Feb. 9 at a hospital in 
Mondovi. She had taught school in the 
area for 25 years. 

* * © 


Florence E. Allen, 84, assistant profes- 
sor emeritus at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, died Dec. 30 at a Madison hospital. 


A member of the UW mathematics faculty 
for 45 years, she retired 14 years ago. She 
obtained her bachelor’s degree in. 1900 
and her doctor’s degree in 1907. She be- 
came a teaching assistant in 1901. 

* & © 


Carl Pfisterer, 68, Brodhead school su- 
perintendent for 32 years, died at a Mon- 
roe hospital, Jan. 16 following a brief ill- 
ness. A native of Brodhead he was a grad- 
uate of the local high school, earned his 
bachelor’s degree from Beloit College in 


_ 1916, and his master’s degree from the 


University of Wisconsin. He had taught in 

rural schools for two years and in Mayville 

for a year before returning to Brodhead. 
= % & 

Martha Filla, a lifelong resident of the 
Town of Hale in Trempealeau, and a 
teacher for 38 years, died suddenly Feb. 
13. She attended Eau Claire State Teach- 
ers College and took extension courses at 
the University of Wisconsin. After teach- 
ing a year in Miles City, Mont., she re- 
turned to Trempealeau County and ac- 
cepted teaching positions, her last being 
at the Wagner School where she taught 
for 25 years before retirement. 

* & # 

Mrs. Oliver Hawkenson, 54, (Agnes 
Halverson) a teacher at the Huskelhus 
School near Pigeon Falls, died instantly 
in an automobile accident Feb. 13. She 
attended Eau Claire State College and had 
taught in the Trempealeau County schools 
for many years. 








MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Serving SA Youth of ihe State of Wisconsin 


MARKS 
SMART 


SAUBLE 
ARCHER 


BROWNELL 


THE GINN 





COURSES OFFERED 


Business Administration 


* 


* Executive Secretarial 
* Bookkeeping for Women 


Secretarial 


* 


a 


Stenographic 


* 


Clerical 


* Court Reporting 


* 


Medical Secretarial 


* Also Night School and 
Extension Classes 





SINCE 1856 


SPECIAL SERVICES TO WISCONSIN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


* Free Monthly Typing Tests 


* Monthly Certificates for Inter- and 
Intra-School Competition 


Third Annual State-Wide Typing 
Contest in Madison—This Year on 
April 15, 1961 


* 


* School Year Recorder Calendars Dis- 
tributed Free to Business Education 
Teachers, Principals, Guidance 
Directors and Others Upon Request 


* Speakers on Business for Career 
and College Days 





ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND COUNCIL 
OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








215 West Washington Avenue 


Otto dé Meal d, Pr telant 














ARITHMETIC ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


Now, in 1961, The Ginn Arithmetic Enrichment 
Program will add a new dimension to mathematics 
teaching. Three write-in texts for grades 4, 5, 6 
plus a junior-high booklet by Archer provide the 
fascinating and challenging material for inde- 
pendent work that your bright pupils need. Here 
are some areas covered: number systems, new 
ways to solve problems, mental computations, se- 
quences, sets, probability, if-then thinking, and 
inequalities. Watch for Exploring Mathematical 
Ideas (grade 4); Enlarging Mathematical Ideas 
(grade 5); Extending Mathematical Ideas (grade 
6); Number Principles and Patterns (junior high) 
by Archer, and Geometry—Part One (junior 
high) by Bentley—Potts. 


GINN AND 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 COMPANY 


Represented by: Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, 
Madison 5, Wis.; Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis.; Miss 
M. Elinore Wiseman, Elem. Consultant, Kendall, 
Wis.; Francis W. Turner, 310 So. University Ave., 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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UW Regents Name Watson 
To UW-Milwaukee Staff 


MADISON—George E. Watson, retiring 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
will become professor of education and 
special assistant to the provost at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, under an 
appointment ap- 
proved by University 
Regents at a recent 
meeting. The ap- 
pointment will be- 
come effective in 
September. 

UW-Milwaukee 
Provost J. Martin 
Klotsche hailed the 
appointment as a 
strong step forward 
in further develop- 
ment of a top-flight 
education school on the Milwaukee cam- 
pus, whose traditions are deeply rooted in 
teacher training. 

The dean of the UW-M School of Edu- 
cation, George Denemark, said: “Our pro- 
gram in school administration will be im- 
measurably augmented by the presence of 
Mr. Watson, who is nationally known as 
an administrator. We are delighted that 
he will be one of us.” 


GEORGE E. WATSON 


Career in Wisconsin 


Except for a short period as a teacher 
in Ironwood High School in Michigan, 
Watson has been associated with Wiscon- 
sin education thruout his distinguished 
career. 

Before his election as State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in 1949, Watson 
was a teacher in the Ironwood High 
School, 1919, and in the Stevens Point 
High School, 1921-22; supervising princi- 
pal at Fall River, 1922-23; high school 
principal at Stevens Point, 1923-24; and 
superintendent of city schools in Wau- 
paca, 1924-35; in Marinette, 1936-40; 
and in Wauwatosa, 1940-49. 

He has served as chairman of the WEA 
Council on Education, on the WEA Reso- 
lutions Committee, on the Wauwatosa Vet- 
erans Commission, and on the Milwaukee 
County School Committee. 

He is past president of the Wisconsin 
Association of School Administrators, and 
has been president of the National As- 
sociation of Chief State School Officers. 
He is a member of the National Veterans’ 
Administrators’ Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Advisory Committee. 

In 1949 Lawrence College conferred on 
him the honorary LL.D. degree. 


Chicago Reading Conference 
To Deal With Controversy 


CHICAGO—The Twenty-fourth Annual 
Reading Conference will be held at the 
University of Chicago from June 27—June 
30. The central theme is “Controversial 
Issues and Promising Solutions.” 

The program for the first day will em- 
phasize the demands to be made on the 
reader in the next decade and innovations 
for meeting these demands. Major contro- 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








versial issues include: “Acceleration versus 
Enrichment for Able Readers,” “Individ- 
ualized versus Structured Program,” and 
“Machine Oriented versus Teacher-Ori- 
ented Instruction.” 


Program of Conference 

General sessions in the morning will 
feature two experts, one speaking about 
each aspect of the issue. In the afternoon 
sectional meetings, with resource persons, 
are planned to consider the application of 
the solutions at different grade levels. Con- 
clusions will be presented on the last af- 
ternoon of the Conference. 

The advance program may be secured 
about May 1 from Mrs. Helen Robinson, 
Conference Director, 5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago 37. 








NEA Director Rowe Urges 
Professional Membership 


BELOIT — Henry Rowe, NEA director 
for Wisconsin, has made an appeal to 
every professional educator in the state 
who believes in sound educational oppor- 
tunities for children and in raising the 
level of their profession to become a mem- 
ber of the National Education Association. 
In his invitation to teachers to join the 
NEA he stressed the appeal of NEA Presi- 
dent Clarice Kline in announcing the year’s 
theme, “A Charge to Keep” in which she 
urged each teacher as a matter of personal 
concern for the benefit of the human race 
to become an active member of a united 
profession. 














Let all of your students get into the act 
with these three NEW series. . . 


KK FES 
RK R 
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THIS IS MUSIC SERIES 


By William R. Sur, Senior Author. Written by leading teachers 
and authorities in the field, this series provides a complete in- 
structional program in music for the elementary grades. The 
books are not merely song collections, but true textbooks. 


EFFECTIVE ENGLISH SERIES 


By Meade, Haugh, and Sonke. This four-book series presents 
the fundamentals of grammar, usage, and composition in a 
manner that is fresh and meaningful for today’s secondary 
school students. A Workbook and a Teachers’ Manual are 


available for each text. 


THE CAVALCADE SERIES 


By Gunnar Horn. This anthology series is designed to intro- 
duce students to outstanding literary selections and to encour- 
age them to do further independent reading. A Cavalcade of 
World Writing and A Cavalcade of American Writing are 
now available. A Cavalcade of British Writing is forthcoming. 


Representatives: 


Stewart D. Cotter, 118 Breese Terrace, Madison 5, Wis. 
Samuel J. Letheby, 1002 West Bridge St., Wausau, Wis. 


ALLYN and BACON, inc. 
“ 310 W. Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Med. Society Recommends 
Physical Education Program 


MADISON-Strong support for health 
and physical education in schools and col- 
leges has been voiced by the State Medical 
Society of Wisconsin. 

Its Council has passed two resolutions 
stating: 

1. “That the State Medical Society thru 
its various divisions and departments and 
its component medical societies do every- 


thing feasible to encourage effective in- 
struction in physical education for all stu- 
dents in our schools and colleges.” 


2. “That the State Medical Society re- 
affirm its longstanding and fundamental 
belief that health education should be an 
integral and basic part of school and col- 
lege curriculums and that local medical 
societies be encouraged to work with the 
appropriate health and education officials 
and agencies in their communities to 
achieve this end.” 





sUGGESTIONS 


We hope prove helpful 





Rhythm Band Pnsbuuments 


Easy how-to by Rosalyn D. Wallace 
in Virginia Journal of Education 
to establish or augment your own rhythm band 


Drum-rather big, clean, 
empty drum (had from 
garage). Top is piece of 
old inner tube secured 
with baling wire. 


Drum—muslin laced over 
ends of coffee can. Shel- 
lack muslin ends 3 times. 


Tom-Tom — tympani 
drum head, softened in 
water and laced with 
twine over the ends of 
coffee can. Let dry, then 
shellack lacings. 


Tambourine—drum head 
held in embroidery hoops. 
6 bottle caps, flattened 
and attached to rim by 3 
tacks. 





Cymbals—tops of 2 coffee 
cans. Hammer edges flat. 
Bolt on spools for handles. 


Plate Shaker—2 paper 
lates laced together with 


ried cornin between. 


Cu 
wit 
Cappo—bottle caps with 
holes punched, strung on 
a wire hanger. Twist wire 
together; caps move easily 
back and forth. 


Bells—3 bells sewed on 
circlet of ribbon. 





Shaker—paper cup 
dried corn in it. 


Used by permission 
Ginn and Company. 


Clothespin Whackers—2 
bottle caps, one flattened, 
one regular, tacked to 
clothes pin. 


A 


Toothpowder Shaker— 
red painted toothpowder 
can, filled with dried corn. 


Maracas—2 old light bulbs 
covered with thin strips 
of paper towel. Paste on 
5 layers; allow to dry. 
Then break bulbs by hit- 
ting on cement. Broken 
glass makes rattle. 





Ry Jingle Sticks—2 dowels 

2 12” long. 2 flattened bot- 
tle caps tacked on end of 
each. 


Rhythm Sticks—2 dowels 
12” long, painted red. 


Sand Blocks—2 blocks of 
wood 3%x3x%”". Sandpaper 
thumbtacked along the 


thin edge. 

Wood Blocks—2 blocks 

of wood 3%x3x%” 

Picket Fence—flat board 

with 8 clothespins nailed 

on upside down. Dowel 
ieee used to play up and down 

fence.’ 


en Triangles—6” nail, hun 

from string. 3” nail us 

as striker. Other triangle 
made of bent metal piece. 








i i Soa 
Tastes so good! Costs so little: 


The ideal treat for busy 
people is Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The delicious lively flavor gives you 
a little lift. The good, satisfying 


chewing relieves tension. 
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Possible negative effects of current re- 
evaluation of school and college programs 
were factors in the action. De-emphasis in 
college physical education has already 
been noted. 

The two resolutions were approved be- 
fore the current legislative action to re- 
move statutory curriculum requirements 
was introduced, and do not indicate a So- 
ciety position on the specifics of the bill. 

The resolution is aimed at effective in- 
struction, rather than any specific time re- 
quirements that a local school system may 
have. 


Resolution Cites Reasons 

The resolution calling for effective phys- 
ical education programs, which the medi- 
cal profession has helped to pioneer in our 
schools and colleges, cites the following 
reasons: 

1. There is increasing evidence that 
proper exercise is a significant factor in 
the maintenance of health and the preven- 
tion of degenerative disease. 

2. Altho the need for exercise to foster 
proper development in our young people 
remains constant, advancing automation 
has reduced the amount of physical ac- 
tivity in our normal daily living. 

3. There is a growing need for the de- 
velopment of physical skills that can be 
applied thruout life in the constructive and 
wholesome use of leisure time. 

4. In an age of mounting tensions, en- 
joyable physical activity can be helpful in 
the relief of stress and strain, and conse- 
quently in preserving mental health. 


Case for Health Education 


The rapid advances in medicine can be 
fully utilized only when the people are 
properly informed about them, motivated 
to use them wisely, and willing to accept 
personal responsibility for health. 

Up-to-date health information must 
reach the public in the form of everyday 
living habits, as well as thru the profes- 
sional services of a physician. 

The medical society resolution points out 
that the formative school and college years 
offer a unique opportunity for the teach- 
ing of the necessary health concepts and 
principles. 

The obvious goal is good individual 
health, which significantly assists the in- 
dividual to achieve his optimum personal 
potential and to make his optimum con- 
tribution to his community and nation. 


Claim on Curriculum Time 


The degree of medical society concern 
over future physical education programs is 
evident in the directive to “do everything 
feasible” to encourage effective instruction. 

Equally emphatic is the society’s back- 
ing for health education. Its most recent 
effort in support of the resolution was the 
issuance of 10 tape recordings on various 
health subjects for loan to schools in the 
state. 

The development of physical skills and 
fitness principles that can be applied thru- 
out life and the teaching of modern health 
concepts and principles have a “claim” for 
adequate time in today’s crowded 
curriculums. 


March 196? 
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on the next 3 pages 





COURSES IN EDUCATION 


The adjoining column and the next 3 pages includes a com- 
plete listing of the 1961 Summer Sessions Course in Education. 
The 1961 program for teachers and school administrators is 
unusually rich, diversified, and convenient. 


In the field of education alone, there are over 100 courses, 
conferences, and clinics. In all, the University at Madison offers 
over 700 courses and seminars in 78 fields of study. 


The UW 1961 Summer Sessions feature new courses and 
conferences in special areas, a new four-week session July 3-28, 
an eight-week session June 20-August 11, new arrangements 
for speedy registration, more classes in the cool of the morning, 
more lakeshore housing. 


Last year 2,000 teachers from the state of Wisconsin were 
among the 2,900 school men and women coming to Madison. 
The number has increased by 45 percent in the past five 
summers. 


For full information on session schedules, course offerings, 
and advance-registration procedures, write for the new UW 
Summer Sessions Bulletin to Director L. H. Adolfson, 203 


Extension Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
se 
SUMMER 


196 l SESSIONS 











UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN » MADISON | 








WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Conferences, Clinics, Institutes 


Administrators, Conference for School... . 
July 10-13 


Administrators and Supervisors, Confer- 
ence for Beginning ....July 3l—Aug. 3 


Adult Education Conference ....July 5-7 
Art Education Institute ...... July 24-27 
Business Education Institute . .July 13-14 
Dance Lecture Series ....... July 10-14 

July 17-21 
Elementary School Music Institute ..... 

August 2-4 


Guidance and Counseling Services, 
Conference on ........... June 28-29 


Home Economics Teachers in Reimbursed 
Programs in Wisconsin, Conference for 
August 7-10 

Instruction Materials Institute .July 20-21 
Kinesiology Lectures ........ June 26-30 


Mathematics in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, Institute in ....... June 26-27 


Physical Education, Institute on Scientific 
Foundations $06. sccs-cs 0ebas June 27 


Physical Education, Institute on Proposed 
Standards for P.E. Programs in Public 


SENG 035 0c Bk CEU Ere ce Peres June 28 
Psychologists, Institute for School ...... 
July 5-6 

Reading, Institute in ........ July 24-26 
Speech Conference ............ June 29 
Textile and Clothing Forum . .June 19-23 


Vocational Agricultural Instructors’ Con- 
ference, Wisconsin ........ July 10-14 


Special Facilities and Services 
Blesentans Laboratory School 
Wisconsin High School Summer Session 
Psycho-Educational Clinic 

Reading Clinic 

Learning Laboratory 

Statistical Laboratory 


Instructional Materials Center 


For complete listings of education courses, 
see following pages .... 
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ART AND ART EDUCATION 


ART ED 


yn NE 25542 ns Ae ca beeact ook enna 
a: SE Ea eae eer 
Watercolor. 


2 suse #8 53 FEE RSF 

















EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 


Open to freshmen. -............-.-- 

Art Education 50a................. 

Art Education 50a and 50b or 
equival 


Art Education 56a_................ 
Open to freshmen.......-......... 


Art Education 62a................. 
Art Education 62, or consent of in- 


Art Education 70a................- 
Art Education 57 or 62_........... 
Art Education 7la_............... 
Seen SE, 
Art Education 54 junior — 

and consent of instructor-.......- 


Art 130 and consent of instructor... 
Art Education 131, and consent of 

SES SEES et aly 
Senior or 


Art Tdeation 52, two semesters-... 
Art Education 55b. 





Art Education 71b, or consent of 
ER ESE 2 


Art Education 72, two semesters... 


Senior standing and consent of 
chairman and instructor_......... 
Graduate standing................- 


Consent of instructor--_...........- 
Graduate standing, and consent of 
chairman and instructor_........- 





161a 
162 


180 
210 


211 
250 


ue 


ne 





nw 
coe ow teee & & He oe oe ee 


3 
2-3 
2-3 
2-3 
1-3 

2 
2 
2 
1-3 


The four-week session will include Art in Secondary Education (161b) and 











133 Advanced graphic arts: relief printing. ...........-.....-- 
134 Advanced graphic arts: lithography. ..................-.- 
150 RE I IIINUIE So io io oan ccnbcccncesocscccde 
152 0 EE ST Se PRO BS RE Ee 
155 Advanced life drawing and anatomy - 
156 PO REINE: occ nnencesas 
161a | Art4n elementary education 
162 Advanced creative design... 
166 Silk screen techniques... 
170 IN MINI oc in occ Kiicackcabasnnasoncee 
171 RS icc ciinciececccabnacdeesennaneione 
172 UN SONI inc nccnnsckeccccckesaconwescsceces 
180 Advanced independent study.................----------- 
210 Gominar in art education................2-05.---000<-<0--- 
211 SN oct nn cn cane batanscodhoceshwabesaxeae 
250 PRON OTE PIII oso ecse sce cdccskacencenons 
EDUC 
0 Speech—Speech certificate__...............--.-.-------- 
70 Teaching of physical education (men). -..........--------- 
73 The child; his nature and his needs-.-...........-.-- (C) 
84 Teaching of history and the other social studies___..._. (C) 
101 Problems and materials of safety education. ........-- (C) 
103 Problems and materials in driver education. .............- 
112 Statistical methods applied to education..............-.-- 
115 Social issues and education...................---------.- 
118 Human abilities and learning-...................:... (C) 
119 Human development in infancy and early childhood........ 
120 Human development in adolescence..............-------- 
121 Improvement of instruction in shorthand and typewriting--- 
122 Diagnosis and treatment of ~ adjustment difficulties 
125 The exceptional child 
127 Remedial reading-.- a 
128 NN rock ccncsbinnageawancbakvdawenewemacod 
131 Foundations of educational measures.............-....--- 
132 Social studies in the elementary school--.................-. 
133 Reading in the elementary school... ...........---------- 
135 Science in the elementary school-_...................-.-- 
137 Advanced problems in science education. ..............--- 
138 pe oS” NRA, Co SS Ree a 
140 Elementary school curriculum. ................---.-- (C) 
141 Secondary school curriculum. -.................---------- 
146 SERRE Rg ii IS OOS Pe RN rate ee 
147 — blems and practices in kindergarten and 
MUIR kos cs canes snpusacdawcesaackeahure 
148 | Practice in reading olinie. ...... .cccccicccecncncecsesaa- 
34 


EDUCATION 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 
0 


Education 75 for majors, consent of 
EE EN ea 
Junior standing; required for UTC__ 
Junior standing... ................. 
Junior standing, or consent of in- 
lain n witatitivonsesccencanatl 
Junior standing, or consent of in- 
structor; concurrent registration 
in Education 101 
Junior standing. ..... 
SURI CRIES 6 oo nos ci cenccauce 
Senior standing; Sec. 4: admission 
to post-graduate internship pro- 


Junior standing. ................-- 
PUNO’ MANTING. . i .. coca cee cc ono 


Graduate standing or ating « ex- 





Junior standing - - 
Junior standing... - rR 
Graduate standing...............-- 


Junior standing... ................. 
Junior Ganting. .....<....<-2<-200 
Junior standing. ..............-.-. 
Junior standing. ..................) 
BR Ee ie 
Junior standin 





Graduate standing or consent of 
ee Se ee ee 
Junior standing or consent of in- 
MIN s cnvaencasediceneane 








147 
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7:30-9:20 MTWTF) 
with 50a 


ee MTW- 

9:30-11:20 MTW- 
TF 

with 55a 

7:30-9:20 MTWTF 

9:30-11:20 MTW- 
TF 

with 56a 

9:30-11:20 MTW- 
TF 

with 162 

7:30-9:20 MTW- 
TF 

with 70a or 170 

7:30-9:20 MTWTF 

with 71a. 

7:30-9:20 MTWTF) 

7:30-9:20 MTWTF 

9:30-11:20 MTW- 
TF 

with 130 

with 131 

* 

with 52 

with 55a 

with 56a 


7:30-9:20 MTWTF 
7:30-9:20 MTWTF 


7:30-9:20 MTWTF 
— MTW- 





9:30-11:20 MTW 
9:30-11:20 MTW 
TF 


* 


1:20-3:15 MW 
11:30 MTWT 
1:20-3:15 MW 


* 


Watercolor (52S) 


* 


8:30 MTWT 
9:30 MTWTF 
10:30 MTWTF 


10:30 MTWTF 


10:30 MTWTF 
11:30 MTWTF 


8:30 MTWTF 
7:30 MTWTF 
1:30 MTWTF 


7:30 MTWTF 

7:30 MTWTF+ 
Lab 

9:30 MTWTF+ 
Lab 

9:30 MTWTF 

11:30 MTWTF 

8:30 MTWTF 

8:30 MTWTF 

10:30 MTWTF 


10:30 MTWTF 
8:30 MTWTF 


9:30 MTWTF 
9:30 MTWTF 





10:30 MTWTF 
8:45-11:15 MTW- 
TF 








301 Education 


307 Education 

301 Education 
80-H Education 
80-H Education 


60 Education 


6 Education 

6 Education 

3 Education 
80-G Education 


55 Education 


55 Education 


83 Education 
60 Education 


409 Education 


6 Education 


3 Education 
80-G Education 
307-A Education 


307-A Education 
219 Education 


* 
205 Journalism 
207-600 N. Park 
105 North 


57 Education 





408 Education 
117 Education 
228 Education 
109 Education 


214 Education 


222 Education 
408 Education 

214 Education 
Washington School 
117 Education 

313 Education 

101 North 

228 Education 


228 Education 


114 Commerce 


107 Commerce 











Zingale 


Colescott 
Meeker 
Colescott 


Zingale 


Annen 


Mazur 
Burt 
Kreilick 
Sessler 


Sessler 


Naeseth 
Annen 


Meeker 


Mazur 


Burt 
Kreilick 
Staff 
Naeseth 


Patton 
Logan 


Staff 


Damron 
Barr 
Haubrich 
Klausmeier 
_ 

ness 
Leute 
Jensen 
Jensen 
Whiteman 


Hosler 


Davis 


Washington School} T. Harris 
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149 Practice in psycho-educational clinic. ..............------ Education 128, consent of instructor.| 149 
185 Principles of adult education..........-..-------------. Senior standing. .............---.. 155 
157 Organization of instruction in adult education. ..........-. Junior standing. ........-.-..----- 157 
164c | Mathematics in the elementary school -..........-.---.-. Senior standing. .................. 164c 
164d | Mathematics in the secondary school_...........-...--.-. Senior standing. ..............---. 164d 
Commerce 165 | Accounting for teachers...............--.-----.- Teaching experience and one year of 
MICU ccc cccanndecedecass Commerce 165 
165E | Methods of audio-visual instruction—elementary teachers...| Junior standing or consent of in- os 
SR tka we tkccinenksmncaden 
165H | Methods of audio-visua! instruction—secondary teachers...| Junior standing or consent of in- ‘asa 
SES Snksccensn abuse aodaean 
166a&b | Loca! production of audio-visual materials--........-..... Education 165 or consent of instructor] 166a-b 
169 Health information for teachers.................----- (C:| Junior standing or consent of in- 
Were So 169 
172 Modern philosophies of education-...............-------- Junior standing. -.........-.------ 172 
173 Basic principles of business education... ...........----.-. —— standing or teaching ex- =e 
174 | Introduction to curriculum planning..............-.----- Graduate agen a “or consent of 
* ; OS RRL ERIE Se RE 174 
176 Introduction to guidance and counseling.............. (C’| Junior standing. ........----...... 176 ; 
177 Teaching language and composition in the secondary school | Teaching experience or consent of = 
SS RE eee Lass Pt 
178 Teaching literature in the secondary school... ........---- Teaching experience or consent of 
ja aS ated 178 
180 pO eh A CaS ee am SS Le TSA Ree SES TE eS 180 
181 Techniques for guidance and counseling.............- (C)| Junior standing or consent of in- 
pS SE ES Pee 181 i 
183 Foundations in Long development Pee rat, See De Consent of instructor. .-............ 183 
185 Advance P I the g of history and the 
SET MEIN. 5 ence toks ite so cawadeknnnaguaa’ Graduate standing_..........--.--- 185 
187 Advanced ai in the teaching of foreign languages....| Open to students who have had om 
MSIE TEESE 
188 Curriculum in home economics. -........-..------------- Teaching experience. -...---.------ 188 
189 a education in the elementary school.__........- (C)} Consent of instructor. ...........-- 189 
190 istory of education in American culture--...+-.--------- Graduate standing. ..............-- 190 
193 [Introduction to supervision: the planning and evaluation of 
educational problems.....................-...--.- (C)| Graduate standing...............-- 193 1 
194 uage arts in the elementary school...............-.-- Graduate standing or consent of ‘ 
cra OE ee eis 194 
197 Problems and materials in health education. .............-. Junior standing or consent of in- 
pS TED CR EET 197 
198 Spoohieg and listening in the high school_-.........-- (C)} Consent of instructor. .......-..... 198 
200 CO REARS aS BE ROE SD ESERIES * Graduate standing_..........-...-- 200 
201 Techniques of educational research.............-.-.------ Graduate standing...........-.-.-- 201 
208 Foundations of student adjustment..-.......-....-.--.--- Education 118 or consent of instructor] 208 
210 Theory and geese IIE ate iain ccnacdedcasunaue | Graduate standing-................ 210 
212 Intermediate statistics...........- Education 112 or equivalent........ 212 
215 Educational pteeephe of experimentalism-..........--.- Graduate standing and Educ. 172, 
| hii. 150, or consent of instructor.| 215 
220 Issues in-rural educati Graduate standing................. 220 
222 Issues in elementary education. -....-.....-------------- ' Graduate standing................- 222 
223 Issues in junior high school education... .....-.----------- ‘ Consent of instructor. ............- 223 
225 ROR CHURN apn dnc waneneodananeeslewiszswane | Graduate standing................. 226 
235e Seminar i in the development and improvement of teaching 
— to post-graduate intern- 
So eae eabdiveumeeal 235¢ 
2358 | Seminar i in the development and improvement of teaching] 
| Aieioies to post-graduate intern- ones 
REE 
238 | Seminar in business education Graduate standing................. 238 
240 Seminar in elementary education... ........-------------- Graduate standing EAE 240 
244 Seminar in curriculum construction... ....-.-------------- Consent of instructor. ...-......... 244 
245 Seminar in the pre-service and in-service education of teachers Graduate standing................- 245 
258 tudy of educational classics. .............-.------------ uate standing................. 258 
261 National. state, and county school administration_......... Graduate standing................. 61 
262 Loca! school administration . boas | Graduate standi 
268 Business administration in local school systems............ 
271 Financial support of public education..-.........--------- ! 
272 School buildings an 1 schoo! building programs............. 
275 =; Legal aspects of school admimstration..........---------- 
278 | Seminar in school administration. .............-...---.-. 2 
3 
279 | Counseling: Theory and issues. .....................--.. Consent of instructor. ............. 
280 EE a ae hae Graduate standing__......... 
282 Clinical studies in guidance-..............-.-.---------- Only by consent of instructor 
283 Supervised practicum in counseling and guidance. -.....-.-- Only by consent of instructor (limited sss 
284 Seminar in guidance and Only by consent of instructor. ...... 284 
288 Seminar in home economics education........-.---------- Teaching experience, or consent of 
OS EEE SOLE LITO 288 
291 | Seminar in the teaching of history and social studies method. , Graduate eta or consent of on 
Four-WEEK SESSION 
10a The osheat band; Problems of administering and con- : 
Teaching experience-............-- 
108 re high school chorus... Consent of instructor 
109 Music in the elementary school .| Consent of instructor or teac! 
experience. 109 
11 Principles of appraisal and evaluation in education.........|..--.--------------- -| 111 
116 Workshop in family finance education..............------ Invitational basis only. -.........-- 116 
124 Mental health and education..............-.-.---.------ Graduate standing or consent of 
instructor (limited enrollment)....] 124 
129 Directing high school forensics_..........-.--- peas a oe Consent of instructor. ............- 129 
138S | The gifted child..............-. -| Junior standing. ........-.---.---- 138S 
140S | Elementary school curriculum...........-.---------- (C)| Teaching experience--.-..........-- 1408 
175 Elementary school curriculum.............-------------- Graduate Ewentiee or consent of 
(see Ed. 140S above) fanitnetee oo 5c cenewnncmean 175 
Journalism Journalism 
191 Teaching journalism and supervision of school publica- ; 
tions. | CUntt CIES. .ncncncescannwsted 191 
195 Supervision in home economics- .| Teachi experience in Home 
| Secon I hess ceieedeiave asensnaicsaiedmeiaemions 195 
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aja MTW- 
7:30 MTWTF 
1:30-3:20 MWF 
7:30-9:20 MWF 
10:30 MTWTF 
9:30 MTWTF 
8:30 MTWF 


9130 MTWT 
0:30 MTWT 


8:30 MTWTF 
9:30 MTWTF 


10:30 MTWTF 
10:30 MTWTF 
8:30 MTWTF 
9:30 MTWTF 
10:30 MTWTF 
3:30 MTWTF 
7:30 MTWTF 
8:30 MTWTF 
7:30 MTWTF 
10:30 MTWTF 


10: 30 MTWT 


10: :30 MTWTF 
9:30 MTWTF 


9:30 MTWTF 
10:30 MTWTF 


10:30 MTWTF 
7:30 MTWT 


11:30 MTWTF 
8:30 MTWTF 


10:30 MTWTF 
8:30 MTWTF 


10: 30 MTWTF 


© <> ~300 
& 
o 
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oa 
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:30 MTWTF 


1:30-3:30 MW+ 
observation at 
Lab. School 


10: 30 MTWTF 
9:30 MTWTF 
7:30 TWT+ 10 
hr. Lab. 
11:30 MTWTF 
10:30 MTWT 
1:30 MTWT 


1:30-3:20 MT TF 
10:30-12:10 MTTF 


8:30-10:10 MTTF 


10:30-12:10 MTTF 


8:30-11:00 MTW- 
TF 

8:30-11:00 MTW- 
TF 

8:30-11:20 MTW- 
TF 


9-11:20 MTWTF 
is MTW- 


9:30-11:20 MTW- 
TF 


8:30-10:20 MTW- 
TF 


1:30-3:20 MTWTF 








212 Education 
307 South 
426H Library 
228 Journalism 
109B North 


213 Commerce 
1312 W. Johnson 


1312 W. Johnson 
1312 W. Johnson 


200 Education 
105 North 


406 Education 


313 Education 
313 Education 
312 Education 


105 North 


109a North 
317 Home Econ. 
250 Bascom 

54 Education 


117 Education 


306 South 
117 Education 


408 Education 
271 Bascom 


54 Education 
105 North 


222 Education 
109 Education 
426-A Library 


05 South 

54 Education 
109B North 
57 Education 


eS) 


Washington School 


* 
408 
222 
228 
222 
426A 
214 Education 
214 Education 
228 Education 
- North 


54 
109 
228 
109 Education 
214 Education 
214 Education 


313 Education 








823 Irving Pl. 
313 Educatioa 


317 Home Econ 
313 Education 


210 Music 
208 Music 


208 Music 
123 Commerce 


214 Commerce 
206 South 

19 Bascom 
125 Commerce 


109a Education 


109a Education 


158 Journalism 
317 Home Econ 











Cate 
Hubbard 


Southworth 
Arnstine 


Condon 
Haubrich 
Si 


Rose 
Tolch - 


Keppel 
Eye 


E. Larson 
Staff 
Southworth 
Borchers 
Staff 

Davis 
Ringness 
Klausmeier 
C. Harris 


Arnstine 


Dvorak 
Paxton 
Burns 
Beyers 
Mulhern 
Freeman 
Borchers 
Dunlap 
Herrick 


Herrick 
Tottingham 
Youmans 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN * MADISON EDUCATION 
EDUCATION — (continued) 
204 Seminar in safety education..................----------. Graduate standing, Education 101, 
: ; 103, or equivalent .........-.-.-- 204 7:30-9:20 MTWTF| 57 Education 
265 Seminar in audio-visual communications..........-...---- Consent of instructor. -.....-....-. 1:30-3:20 MTWT | 1312 W. Johnson 
SPECIAL FouR-WEEK SESSIONS IN THE EDUCATION OF p Beardihewey CHILDREN 
June 20-July 14 
117h_ | Education of children with crippling and special health 
IRN Wd. nin natiedevdendesthulcseuskeacdsabsmehes Education 125, or consent of in- 
structor. 117h 3 | 8:30-10:20 MTW- 
a TFt 230 Science 
139e | Education of the trainable mentally retarded.............- Education 125 or consent of in- 
structor 1396 3 | 8:30-10:20 MTW- 
* TFt 109a North 
179c | Field work with exceptional children. ...............-...- Concurrent enrollment in Education 
139¢ or 117h 179 1;* 
July 17-August 11 
117¢ Saatne of the emotionally disturbed and socially mal- 
PRT Eee Re Education 125 or consent of in- 
structor. 117¢ 3 | 8:30-10:20 MTW- OB 
110 Bir, 
125S | Introduction to education of exceptional children. .....-... Consent of instructor. ......-.....- 125S 3 ined MTW- mn es 
139c | Education of the educable mentally retarded in the elemen- 
ESS aL Us SO ee aie Education 125, or consent of in- 
SE cccicnensnctcntiemancnl 139¢ 3 | 8:30-10:20 MTW- 
: 3 TFT 122 Commerce 
144 Education of the visually handicapped child......-..---.-- Education 125 or consent of in- 
Course will be given at the Wisconsin School for Visually we SE ae eee 144 3 | 8:30-10:20 MTW- 
Handicapped, Janesville, Wis. ' : TFt Janesville, Wis. 
178e | Field work with exceptional children. ...........-....---- Concurrent enrollment in Education 
| 117¢, 139e, or 144......--.0.---- 1790 1/* 
Hours to be ai ed. 
— Sadi, SPECIAL Two-WEEK COURSE 
June 19-30 
235G | Seminar in school improvement._.........---.------------ Open only to staff members in school 
| systems of the Wisconsin School | | | 
Improvement Program.-..-.------ 2 | 8:30-4:30 MTWTF! Wisconsin Center 
SPECIAL TWO-WEEK COURSE 
July 3-July 14 
2788 | Seminar in school administration**....................-------- | . pam gubidiocnemadtnatetbasal | 278s # 2 | 9:00-4:30 sia Wisconsin Center 
j | | & Student Union 


#Course credit but not UW Graduate credit. 
**World Tensions and Education.. Please see description under SPECIAL PROGRAMS. Open only to DESP and NASSP members. Apply to Philip Lambert, The University of 


Wisconsin, 545 W. Dayton St., Madison 5. 


PHY ED—MEN 


16 
21 
119b 
121 
135 
159 
168 


178 
202 


256 
263 


First aid (Standard advanced instructor's certificate will be 

awarded on completion of course) 
Practical physical education fundamentals_-.............-- 
Physical education for the handicapped.........-.-------- 
Physiological effects of motor activity.........-....--.--- 


Measurement in physical education. -............-------- 
Play, recreation and leisure time problems---_..........-.- 
Organization and administration of physical education and 


Physical education for elementary and secondary schools_(C) 
rocedures and critical analysis of professional 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 




















Problems in recreation, health education 


ooptachinn of physical education (See Education 70) 


Seer 16 2 
Consent of instructor. ...........-- 21 2 
Consent of instructor_-........-..- 119b 2 
Physical Education 120 or consent of 

IE hope cduminoconesicas 121 2 
Senior or graduate standing_-.._..-- 135 2-3 
Consent of instructor. ...........-- 159 2 
Consent of instructor............-- 168 2 
Consent of instructor_..........-..- 178 2 
Graduate standing.............---- 202 2 
Physical Education 156 or consent of 

REEL EE 256 2 
Graduate standing............--.-- 263 2 


**Three credit program for those lacking competency in statistics—additional hours (9:30-11:15) Friday. 
PHY ED—WOMEN 


Students who have not preregistered are to register 


108 Lathrop Hall 


20 
30 
51 
135 


149 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 
in Lathrop Hall Lounge, June 19. 
































Cteeiintinn to phayeieal odmentiet 5 ose ong onnn ce enc facce cece sd ccwesesescescsccceswocssy 20 * 
Theory practice and technique--.............---- 30 
DANCE TECHNIQUE (COURSE 1)..-.-..--....-.------ Open to freshmen (men and women).} 51 : 2 
M Oe ee ae ee eee Physical Education 130, course in 

statistics, or consent of instructor.| 135 2-3 

‘hree-credit program for those lacking ssp in statistics—one additional double period on Friday. 

Analysis and sequence in the teaching of dance__........-- Open to men and women. Physical, 

— 51 or concurrent regis- 10 P 
Dance composition (elementary)............------------- Physical, Education 51 or concurrent 

WR a cocanenccsnadanbal 160 2 
Dance iment—Percussion . ......-.-.----------- Consent of ieotabiar midge 162 2 
SEER een Human anatomy, physiology, psy- 

chology, or consent of instructor..] 177 2 
en  * EO  ARE LL APRON, MO RE Dn SE pa te eee eRe 180 * 
Age characteristics in motor skills. ._...........--------.- Consent of instructor. .........---- 184 2 
Physica! education curriculum for junior and senior high 

SO OE G Teaching experience_..........--.- 195 2-3 

ene ta NN IN oo soi osc ke cacnbctannpeeoneedpesetdeaseessneombenane 200 ? 
Seminar in measurement............-.-..----------.---- Physical education 135 or consent 

Or trONer: - 5 5-5 cccecea 235 2 
Principles of t we ..--| Human anatomy, kinesiology, or 

consent of instructor.........-.-- 250 2 
Seminar in kinesiology** Physical Education 156 or consent of 

Eee ee. 256 2 
Advanced independent study...........-- ad 280 * 
Physical education curricular practices. ............------ 290 2 














9:30 MTWT 
7:30 MTWT 
8:30 MTWT 


10:30 MTWT 
10:30 MTWT** 
7:30 MTWT 


10:30 MTWT 
9:30 MTWT 


1-2:30 MW 


11:30 MTWT 
7:30 MTWT 





Classes will begin on June 20. 


11:30 MTWT 
12:30 MTT 


7:30 MTWTF 
7:30 MTWTF 
10:30 MTWT 
9:30-11:15 F 

10:30 MTWT 


9:30 MTWTF 
1:30 MTWT 


9:30 MTWT 


* 
8:30 MTTF 
10:30 MTWTF 
(1% TT 
2:30 TT 
9:30 MTWT 
8:30 MTWTF 
11:30 MTWT 
7:30 MTT+-lab 
11:30-1:00 F 





107 North 
Gymnasium 
401 Education 
400 Education 
105 Lathrop 
401 Education 


401 Education 
401 Education 


105 Lathrop 


509 Lathrop 
408 Education 








Staff 
Allen 


McCarthy 
Capobianco 


McCarthy, 
Capobianco 


Staff 
Heber 
Heber 


Heisler 
Heisler 





Fowlkes, 
Liddle 


| Lambert 


io 
ppe 
Stoedefalke 


Kenyon, 


Liba, Woif 
Holmes 
Harrer 
Rippe 
Rarick, 
Wolf 

Glassow 
Larson 








Late registration in room 
105 Leiew Lamaster 
Large Gymnasium 

Lathrop Staff 
503 tone Kloepper 
Large (= Miller 
105 Lathrop Liba, Wolf 
503 Lathrop Kloepper 
503 Lathrop Miller 
503 Lathrop Miller 
105 Lathrop 
510 Lathrop Schade 
* Staff 
105 Lathrop Halverson 
Small Gymnasium 
509 Lathrop Lamaster 
105 Lathrop Staff 
509 Lathrop Liba 
510 Lathrop Schade 
509 Lathrop Glassow 
* Staff 
Small Gymnasium | Halverson 
105 Lathrop 
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Rothney Reports Guidance 
Programs Paying Dividends 


MILWAUKEE-Guidance programs in 
schools pay dividends both in school and 
after graduation, John W. M. Rothney, 
UW professor of education, told a group 
of Milwaukee educators, Feb. 7. 

Rothney reported that the results of a 
five-year study showed beyond a doubt 
that student guidance is of great impor- 
tance if our educational system is to 
achieve its goals. He directed a study in 
which 870 high school sophomores were 
divided into two groups. One group re- 
ceived counseling and the other did not. 

The students were interviewed six 
months, two-and-one half years, and five 
years after graduation. Results showed 
that the students receiving guidance got 
better marks, were more realistic about 
their abilities, were more satisfied, made 
more progress in employment after gradu- 
ation, and were more likely to go on to 
higher education. 

Wisconsin lags behind most other 
states in providing guidance counseling 
for students, Rothney said. There is only 
one qualified guidance worker for each 
1,183 students in four-year high schools 
in the state, he added. The figure should 
be one for each 300 to produce good re- 
sults, he declared. 

Until last year Wisconsin was the only 
state without a qualified guidance aid in 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, he added. 


Lack of Knowledge of Own 
Gov't. Impedes Teaching 


WASHINGTON—“A basic impediment 
in teaching international understanding is 
that often teachers do not understand their 
own government,” H. Kenneth Barker, 
associate secretary, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA, 
told a group concerned with teacher edu- 
cation recently. 

NEA’s Citizenship Committee is doing 
an important job in focusing on civic com- 
petence of teachers to remedy the situa- 
tion, he said. 

The group met at the invitation of the 
NEA Citizenship Committee to discuss 
the question: In what ways can we get 
across to would-be teachers the NEA 
philosophy that teachers should be active 
political citizens? 


State Colleges Caught 
In Employment ‘Squeeze’ 


MADISON-—Presidents of the nine Wis- 
consin State Colleges are being caught 
from both ends in an employment 
“squeeze” which threatens to become 
worse, according to a recent release by 
the Board of Regents of State Colleges. 

Not only are they losing an alarming 
number of qualified teachers, but they are 
finding it increasingly difficult to secure 
replacements of equal competence. 

In the period from June 1955 to Au- 
gust 1960, 408 faculty members left the 
State College system for a variety of rea- 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


sons—but the major cause was money or 
better working conditions. 


Offer of Higher Salary 


One hundred and sixty-four of those 
who departed in the five-year period did 
so because they were offered higher salar- 
ies at other institutions or, as is often the 
case, in industry or business. Most of these 
were young instructors with their “teach- 
ing prime” still before them. And 106 
possessed the doctoral degree. 

Of the remaining group involved in the 
turn-over, 118 left for reasons which in- 
cluded graduate work, ill health or getting 
married; 63 persons either died or retired; 
and 63 more were asked to leave. 

While the State Colleges were at or 


above the national average about 16 
months ago for the number of doctorates 
on their faculties, this is no longer true 
today. 

A “professor’s market” exists and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to retain 
good teachers or attract new ones because 
the salary scales do not compete with in- 
ducements offered by other colleges and 
universities. In the science, for example, it 
is virtually impossible to secure a teacher 
with a doctorate. 

Moreover, the proportionate number of 
Ph.D.’s entering college teaching is drop- 
ping, and several presidents believe that 
the new crop itself, for some reason or 
other, is not up to previous harvests. 
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Health Education 


TeACMERS Unite 
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BUILOING FOR 


HEALTH 


Be 
to Se 
The NEW 
ROAD to 


HEALTH Series 
Grades 1-10 





BYRD ° 
MORGAN 


FOSTER 
* NICOLL 


BOLTON ° 
LANDIS - 


¢ Completely New 

e Experienced Authorship 
¢ Total Health Program 

¢ Positive Motivation 








Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
Harold Jordahl 


Co-Basal] Literary Readers 


STORYLAND 
FAVORITES 





LEEPER BES 






Bk 


GATEWAYS 
to READING 
TREASURES 


Primer—Grade 3 


SHANE * HESTER 


¢ Controlled Vocabulary 
e Interesting Stories 
¢ Full-Color Illustrations 


¢ Complete Teachers’ Editions 


Louis Evans 





BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY + PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA * DALLAS, TEXAS 
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REFLECTING 
A COMPLETE 
PROGRAM... 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades 2 through 12 


NOW-an entirely coordinated series of texts is available which 
provides a strong, practical program of grammar and usage, and 
thorough training in reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Les- 
sons follow a logical pattern of motivation, instruction, and practice. 
Chapter material is flexible enough to suit any teacher’s methods. 
Basic skills are developed in an orderly, definite progression from 
one grade to the next—with instruction, practice, review, and 
maintenance presented continuously. Chapter and Cumulative Re- 
views offer the opportunity to diagnose and reteach skills. Challeng- 
ing enrichment activities in each chapter stimulate the advanced 
students or those not needing further review. Compact Teacher's 
Editions for Grades 2 through 6 and complete Teacher’s Manuals 
and Answer Keys for Grades 7 through 12 are available. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


Evanston, Elmsford, New York 
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FOR A LIFETIME 


GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in 
handwriting, too! Even your brighter pupils 
can develop failure frustrations from lack 

of skill “on paper.” Here is a vital key 

to release their real capabilities! 





easy habits of fast, legible writing. Palmer’s 
fine graded texts, constantly revised and 


time ...an integral part of the modern 
school’s language arts program. 


OF 





PALMER METHOD, most widely used handwriting, 
fits human body and brain, develops the relaxed, 


up-to-date, help you train or review in minimum 


Creative Child Overlooked 
By IQ Tests, Study Reveals 


WASHINGTON-Recent concern of the 
schools with the problem of identifying the 
academically talented pupil—the so-called 
“gifted” child—has led some educators to 
focus their attention on the sometimes 
overlooked talented child not readily rec- 
ognized as “gifted”—the creative person. 

The fact that traditional intelligence 
tests measure only a few of the many di- 
mensions of the mind, and indications that 
IQ tests readily spot the academically 
gifted but often by-pass the creative, pre- 
sents a problem that is examined in a new 
publication of the Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD). 


Curriculum Institute Report 

Third in a series of reports on how 
people lean, Human Variability and 
Learning is a compilation of reports pre- 
sented at ASCD’s fifth curriculum institute 
dealing with original research into the 
learning process. 

The report on the creative individual is 
presented by Calvin W. Taylor, professor 
of psychology at the University of Utah. 
Taylor maintains not only that the “crea- 
tive type” of gifted is distinct from the 
“IQ type,” but that there are other types 
of gifted relatively separate from both of 
these. Among the other types, he sug- 
gested, may be those whose talents lie in 
the direction of planning, evaluation, or 
decision making, and in the field of 
communication. 

Taylor quotes one study in which prac- 
ticing scientists were asked to arrange, in 
the order of importance, some 28 di- 
mensions of the mind which they deemed 
related to on-the-job success ‘in the phys- 
ical sciences. Among the 28 were five or 
six qualities usually measured by the tra- 
ditional IQ tests. It turned out that the 
practicing scientists ranked only one of 
these IQ factors high on their list of de- 
sirable attributes. 

Taylor refers also to two studies in the 
scientific field which demonstrated that 
undergraduate grade point averages had 
no relation at all to the student’s later suc- 
cess on the job. The top grade-getters had 
various degrees of success at their work, 
and so did those whose college grades had 
been less than “C”. 

“Perhaps one reason why our society 
does not give very much moral and tangi- 
ble support to education,” Taylor suggests, 
“is that persons leave the academic world 





SO EASY IF HE Ge ook 
A P 


teatns THe and find, to some degree at least, that 


characteristics in which they are highly 
trained are not called for as much as they 
expected they would be in the field of 
work.” 

One ominous implication for the schools 
in these studies, Taylor warns, is that there 
is evidence the creative types drop out of 
school, at all levels, in relatively greater 
numbers than the IQ types. 
~- Other chapters of the book deal with 
the influence of such personality factors 


@ MANUSCRIPT Workbooks and Manual — Grades J] and 2. 
@ CURSIVE Workbooks — Grades J through 8. 


AUTHORITATIVE, complete, up- 
to-date. Carefully correlated 
with reading grade levels. 
FREE — for EVALUATION. 
Sample workbooks, other materials, 
catalog. Sent on request to edu- 
‘cators active in handwriting. State 
grade levels. 


HERBERT F. JOHNSON 
WISCONSIN REPRESENTATIVE 


2 





RIGHT WAY fees y 
New! RITEHOLD BALLPOINT /\\2 
NOW with REFILLS! Doubly refined | — “ig 
ing. No smearing, no leaking. And IM 
NEW PLASTIC HOLDER... 
EXCLUSIVE double indentations to 
promote correct grip. LOW SCHOOL 


EARLY! SY ~\ 
ink. Instant, smooth writing and dry- 

\  ] 
tougher for years of hard use. 7” \ 
black, red; green, yellow, blue. é 

Ke 
~~) 
PRICE—Complete, 28c, Refills, ea. 18¢ 








The Most Widely as anxiety and motivation on the learning 
Used Handwriting process and the influence of groups, 
902 S. Wabash, including classroom groups. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Wis. Society of Science 
Teachers Met in Madison 


MADISON—A program of speakers and 
workshops and the election of new officers 
highlighted the 1961 convention of the 
Wisconsin Society of Science Teachers 
held at the University of Wisconsin High 
School Feb. 17-18. A total of 202 teach- 
ers and students attended the third annual 
convention of the society which was or- 
ganized to promote the improvement of 
science instruction in Wisconsin. 

Newly elected officers include Roland 
Sprecher, Central High School, Madison, 
president; Kenneth Dowling, University of 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, vice- 
president; Betty Wislinsky, Monona- 
Grove High School, Madison, secretary; 
and Aubrey Wood, Memorial High 
School, Beloit, treasurer. 

At the general session Friday evening, 
Frank Strong, professor of biochemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin, spoke on 
the increasing emphasis on bio-chemistry 
in the high school biology program, and 
at the Saturday session, Verner Suomi, 
UW meteorologist, reported on the recent 
advances in meteorology secured thru the 
usage of satellites and balloons as observa- 
tion platforms. 

Workshops on Saturday 

Workshops were held in the areas of 
chemistry, physics, biology and elemen- 
tary science both on Saturday morning 
and afternoon. 

In the chemistry workshops Odell Talia- 
ferro, specialist in demonstrations, UW 
Department of Chemistry, showed many 
demonstrations which he has found to be 
successful, and helped the participants 
solve demonstration problems they had 
encountered in their classwork. 

John G. Winans, UW Physics Depart- 
ment, discussed the problem of teaching 
vector quantities in the morning physics 
workshop. In the afternoon session Ben 
Peacock, Wauwatosa High School, led a 
discussion of the Physical Sciences Study 
Committee course in physics, 

The newly developed Biological Sci- 
ences Curriculum Study Course in high 
school biology was at the focus of atten- 
tion in the biology workshops. Donald 
Bucklin, UW Department of Zoology, 
provided a general introduction to the 
course, and Eugene Gennaro, Wisconsin 
High School biology teacher and group 
leader of the BSCS Wisconsin test center, 
discussed some of the newly developed bi- 
ology laboratory experiments after which 
the workshop. participants performed the 
experiments. 

Cameron Smith, consultant in science, 
Racine Public Schools, led the elementary 
science workshop in a discussion of the 
role of the demonstration in the teaching 
of elementary science and later gave par- 
ticipants an opportunity to perform many 
of the demonstrations. He also led the 
grades 3-6 section while Vlasta Vopal- 
ensky of the Jefferson School, Racine, led 
the kindergarten to grade 2 section. 

Plans are now being made for the 1962 
convention. Science teachers with program 
or site suggestions are urged to contact 
one of the officers. 
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How big is the world? 
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ye B/P Supplementary Readers _ 


‘help them develop reading 
_ skills as they explore the whole, 
wide world .. . from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
to the exciting exploits of 
Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier. 
These high interest readers 
support your basic program, help 
you achieve important obieciyen 
Over 100 titles, for 
grades 1 through 8, comprise a 
ul world of 7 part 

















You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Plaza 9—4433 
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pines way- 


Whether your desire is an escorted 
or independent (on your own) vaca- 
tion . . . Happiness has planned one 
that is just right for you! 


Your FIRST STEP in selecting your 
] vacation in 1961 is a choice of 
VACATION AREAS: 


Eastern Canada 
Colonial New England 
Great Eastern Cities 
Washington, Williamsburg, 
Colonial Virginia 
Florida Circle 
Best of the Caribbean 
Colorado 
California and the 
Golden West 
Pacific Northwest 
Canadian Rockies 


Alaska 

Hawaii C1] South Pacific 
Mexico O) Orient 
Central America 
South America 


Europe 


2 SECOND STEP... 
C1] Escorted Tour 
C Independent (On your own) 


3 THIRD STEP check above 
and mail ad for colorful des- 
criptive brochures. 

SPECIAL NOTE: write today to find 
out HOW YOU CAN TAKE YOUR 


VACATION THIS YEAR FOR LITTLE 
OR NO COST! 


See your Travel Agent about these and 
many other HAPPINESS VACATIONS 


00 


OOOOOO000 OOOO oO 


6 E. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-5966 
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‘ City, Zone, State__ 
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NEA Secretary Carr Praises JFK’s School Support Bill 


WASHINGTON—‘President Kennedy’s 
message to the Congress, Feb. 20, on 
education is one of the greatest documents 
in the history of American education” de- 
clared William G, Carr, executive secre- 
tary of the National 
Education Associa- 
tion. “When acted 
upon, it can be the 
landmark contribu- 
tion to education 
called for by the 
President. The Pres- 
ident has kept faith 
with the future of 
America, a future 
that depends very 
largely on the level 
and quality of edu- 
cational opportunity provided for its young 
citizens. The National Education Associa- 
tion will support the President’s program 
without “ifs” or “buts.” Its beneficial ef- 
fects can commence when schools open 
next fall, provided Congress acts promptly. 
When translated into legislation by Con- 
gress, the President’s message will have 
specific value in school districts thruout 
the nation, 

“For example, the chances are now nine 
out of ten that during a typical young- 
ster’s elementary schooling at least one of 
his teachers will lack the necessary level 
of preparation represented by college grad- 
uation. The President’s program will help 
the states to prepare, attract, and retain 
the 90,000 skilled teachers the nation now 
lacks. 

“With legislation of the type the Presi- 
dent asks, we can begin also to make sure 
every child has an opportunity to learn 
in a school which fosters health and high 
achievement. The states and localities can, 
when the legislation is enacted, speed up 
their efforts to remove the present serious 
shortage of 142,000 classrooms. These ben- 
efits will have long-term significance for 
the nation’s prosperity, progress and even 
survival. 

“The National Education Association, on 
behalf of the one and a half million edu- 
cators in its affiliated organizations, to- 
gether with their friends and allies among 
the PTA, school boards, and other civic 
groups, is heartened, of course, that gen- 
erous national support for America’s 
schools has been so clearly and eloquently 
announced as official Administration 
policy. 

“It is of utmost importance, too, that 
the President has recognized the necessity 
of leaving to the states freedom-of-choice 
in determining how they can most effec- 
tively use their nationally-collected and 
distributed funds. 

“The friends of the President’s program 
cannot afford, however, to relax their ef- 
forts until Congress has finally written into 
law a program such as he has recom- 
mended. I call on the citizens of the 
United States of all parties, opinions, and 
sections to support the President’s program 
in the national interest. 

“With regard to the outlook, it should 
be remembered that in the last session of 





WM, G. CARR 


Congress national support legislation for 
schools was passed by both Houses and 
was on its way to enactment when it was 
pigeon-holed by the Rules Committee. 
Now with the Rules Committee enlarged 
to avoid such side-tracking and with the 
continued and enthusiastic support of 
President Kennedy and Secretary Ribicoff, 
the chances for enactment appear 
encouraging.” 


WEA Locals Committee Plan 
April Presidents’ Sessions 


MADISON—Plans for the spring series 
of 11 area meetings for leaders of WEA 
local associations have been completed, 
V.B. Rasmusen, chairman of the WEA 
Committee on Local Associations, an- 
nounced recently. 

Major items to be considered include 
current educational legislation, timely 
WEA activities, and the introduction of 
a statewide evaluation of local association 
programs, Time will be provided for the 
traditional question-answer session. 

The WEA reimburses the local associa- 
tion president, or his appointed representa- 
tive if the president cannot attend, for the 
expense involved. Other officers and intet- 
ested members are welcome to participate. 
All sessions will begin with a dinner at 
6:00 p.m. 

Rasmusen urged prompt return of the 
reservation cards which will be sent to 
association presidents in the near future 
by the area chairmen. 

Meeting dates, cities, and locations are 
as follows: 


Meeting Date Meeting Place 

Apr. 10 Rhinelander (Pied Piper) 

Apr. 11 Superior (College Union) 

Apr. 12 Eau Claire (Hotel Eau Claire) 

Apr. 13 Richland Center (Louie’s Grill) 

Apr. 18 Oshkosh (Hotel Athearn) 

Apr. 19 Stevens Point (College Union) 

Apr. 20 Tomah (High School Cafeteria) 

Apr. 24 Madison (Wisconsin Center, Univ. 
of Wisconsin) 

Apr. 25 Hartland (Haselow’s) 

Apr. 26 Milwaukee (Mayfair—Tosa Room 
at Marshall Fields) 


WEA HONOR SCHOOLS 


Since publishing in the January special 
edition of the Journal our Honor Roll of 
school systems and education associations 
which have 100% membership in the WEA, 
our attention has been called to the omis- 
sion of two. 

The Barron County Education Associa- 
tion has a 100% membership in WEA, and 
the Pleasant Valley School in Ozaukee 
County has 100% in their county organi- 
zation, the WEA, and the NEA. We are 
always pleased to add to our list of pro- 
fessionally-minded schools which see in 
their professional education associations 
the means to better education. 
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1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE 
COLLEGES 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Study 


On A Campus Close to You 
and in the Northwoods Too 


Well located and admirably equipped to serve the 
educational needs of all sections of the state, the nine 
Wisconsin State Colleges — and their summer campuses 
in the Northwoods — again offer a summer schedule of 
courses, workshops, and institutes which begin in June. 


Good Time to Start 

While most summer session students are e:ther teachers 
or regular year college students, directors of admission 
point out that many 1961 high school graduates might 
find it valuable to start their academic program during 
the summer session. Not only will this help those who 
want to get an early start —and finish sooner — but 
others who don't know whether they will like college, 
or will be able to do the work, can find out during the 
summer session. 


The Graduate Program 

This will be the second summer for the Cooperative 
Graduate program which is being conducted by the 
Wisconsin State Colleges and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Its basic purpose is to strengthen the academic 
preparation of experienced elementary and secondary 
teachers. It will lead to a master’s degree in a teaching 
field after the completion of four eight-week summer 
sessions, or two summer sessions and a semester. 

This summer, graduate students will find an increased 
number of specialized courses, ranging from ‘‘Problems 
in the Teaching of Reading” and ‘‘Studies in Ethnomusi- 
cology"’ to ‘‘Sectionalism and the Civil War’’ and ‘Soil 
Genesis and Morphology”, being given at the various 
State Colleges. 

The Wisconsin State Colleges at La Crosse, Superior, 
and Menomonie (Stout) will be offering their own 
graduate programs too. 


Eight-Week Session 

The eight-week session enables students to earn eight 
semester credits instead of six, thus making it possible 
to complete a semester in two sessions. It also promotes 
better utilization of college resources. 

For those who find it difficult to attend an eight-week 
session, special short-term institutes and workshops have 
been scheduled on most campuses. 


An Excellent Faculty 

Teachers for the summer sessions are carefully se!ected 
from the college staff and visiting lecturers and profes- 
sors are brought in from all parts of the country. Each 
teacher is an authority in his field, and is willing and 
anxious to share his experience, knowledge, and en- 
thusiasm with you. 


Adequate Libraries 
On most campuses a new library awaits your profes- 
sional use and browsing pleasure. There are thousands 
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SUMMER SCHEDULE 


Eau Claire._._.June 12—Aug. 4 

La Crosse_-_-__- June 12-Aug. 4 
Oshkosh _ _ _ _ _ June 12-Aug. 4 
Platteville____June 19—Aug. 11 | 
River Falls___._June 12—Aug. 4 
Stevens Point__June 12—Aug. 4 __ 
Re oe ee June 19-Aug. 11 
Superior. _- __- June 12-Aug. 4 
Whitewater ___June 19—Aug. 11 


Pigeon Lake Camp 


Outdoor Education—School 
Camping Workshop (3 
credits) __ __ July 26—Aug. 12 


Art Workshop (2 credits) 


serci eek te iadnlar tien in Aug. 13-26 
Forensic Workshop (2 
ereq@ee? >: =e Aug. 13-26 


Trees for Tomorrow Camp 


Conservation Workshop (6 
credits) __ _ _June 18—July 22 


Conservation Workshop (3 
credits) ____July 30-Aug. 16 


of volumes and hundreds of professional periodicals. 
The latest information in your major field of interest is 
on a library shelf. 


Pleasant Housing 

New dormitories are open on each campus with mod- 
ern, comfortable furnishings, adequate study space and 
diverting lounge areas. 

Fully justifying the term ‘campus living room"’ are 
the magnificent student unions on each campus. These 
buildings offer dining facilities, game rooms, meeting 
space, and lounges for after-class relaxation. 


The Cost Is Low 

The inclusive Summer Session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
dents is $78 for full-time undergraduate and graduate 
students. Out-of-state students pay $96. Dormitory rooms 
rent for $6.50 per week, while meals at the college 
cafeteria range from $10 to $12 per week. 


The Northwoods Campuses 

A number of special workshops are scheduled for 
Pigeon Lake Camp (near Drummond in Bayfield County) 
and the Trees for Tomorrow Camp at Eagle River. These 
activities carry graduate and undergraduate credit. 

At Pigeon Lake Camp are an Outdoor Education and 
School Camping Workshop, three credits, July 26 to 
August 12; and Art and Forensic Workshops, each offer- 
ing two credits, and held simultaneously from August 
13 to 26. 

Trees for Tomorrow Camp will have two Conservation 
Workshops, a six credit program from June 18 to July 22, 
and a three credit from July 30 to August 16. 

Information on these summer programs may be secured 
by writing Harry F. Bangsberg, Board of Regents of 
State Colleges, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


More Information 
For additional information, write to the Director of 
Summer Sessions at the college of your choice. 















UNIVERSITY 


‘COLORADO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
SS NOTE RL 
FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 
RRR CORINNA RR RRR 
FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 - July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 





Dean of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
15 McKenna Bidg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





(my NAME) 





(st. & NUMBER) 





(city & STATE) 








MAIL TODAY! 
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Teaching Career Month Becomes National Concern 


WASHINGTON-—The fourth nationwide 
observance of Teaching Career Month 
gets underway this April keyed to the 
theme that getting and keeping good 
teachers is a pre-eminent national concern. 

The National Education Association, co- 
ordinator of the month-long observance, 
warns that the teacher shortage continues, 
with little let-up in sight. Objective of the 
special month is to dramatize the import- 
ance of the teacher in American life, and 
to spotlight the recruitment, preparation, 
and retention of outstanding youngsters in 
the profession. 

Support at the state and local level for 
the annual observance is growing each 
year, reports NEA, It cites the special 
proclamation issued by the Governor of 
Illinois saluting the drive for future teach- 
ers, the major effort by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional carried on by its Key Clubs called 
“Youth Salutes Its Teachers,” and special 
network television programs broadcast dur- 
ing the month by such celebrites as 
Donna Reed, Loretta Young, and the 
“Leave It to Beaver” cast. 


Local Action 


Local communities are active too. For 
example, in Montgomery County, Md., 
last year, the County Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Montgomery County Educa- 
tion Association teamed up with a local 
department store to sponsor a_ ten-day 
session of activities and exhibits keyed to 
the theme “Career Teachers Product Bet- 
ter Citizens.” Included were department 
store window demonstrations of new 
methods of teaching foreign languages, 
mathematics, social science, a dinner for 
key community leaders, and full-page ads 
in the local paper thruout the month. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the mayor desig- 
nates by official proclamation, one week of 
the month as “Teacher Recognition 
Week”; in St. Louis the teachers’ associa- 
tion plays up the month’s objectives on its 
newsmagazine cover; in Anne Arundel, 
Md., the county commissioners officially 
hailed by proclamation the teaching pro- 
fession as “an integral and necessary facet 
of the community way of life.” 


Future Teacher Clubs 


The Future Teachers of America clubs 
around the country play an active part in 
the promotion, working with PTA groups 
and local civic clubs to carry the message 
of teacher recruitment to the community, 
recognizing the contributions of their own 
teachers with big red apples, as in Colum- 
bia City, Ind., or trying their wings at 
teaching-for-a-day in the classrooms of 
Maysville, Ky. 

Newspapers from the Gloucester (Mass.) 
Times to the Mason City (lowa) Globe- 
Gazette editorialize on the importance of 
the teacher; and many papers such as the 
Newburgh (N.Y.) News open their col- 
umns to feature articles of the month, by- 
lined by members of the local teachers 
organization. 


Cooperating Groups 
Cooperating in the preparation of spe- 


cial materials for the 1961 observance of 
Teaching Career Month are the following 
NEA groups and individuals: the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, the Consultant for 
Local Associations, the Future Teachers 
of America, the Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, the Department 
of Higher Education, and the Division of 
Press and Radio Relations. Other agen- 
cies of the NEA will be helping to pro- 
mote purposes of the month, as will such 
groups as the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the National School 





Boards Association, and the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

To assist school systems, teacher associa- 
tions, PTAs, and other groups interested in 
planning local observances of Teaching 
Career Month, the NEA has prepared sev- 
eral new folders and other materials which 
may be purchased individually, or in a 
sample Kit. 

Cost of the single Kit is 50 cents with 
the following discounts: 2-9 Kits, 10% dis- 
count; 10 or more Kits, 20% discount. 

Address requests for TCM materials to 
Teaching Career Month, 1201—16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 3, D.C, 


March 1961 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Summary 
Milwaukee, Hotel Schroeder 
February 24, 1961 
7:30 P.M. 


Accepted Treasurer's report. 
Approved payment of bills. 


Voted to invite exchange teachers 
of Wisconsin and authorized the 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee to attend the meeting of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee in 
Madison, March 4, with expenses 
paid. 

Voted to eliminate the Mental 
Health Section of the WEA conven- 
tion. 

Recognized the Mukwonago High 
School Education Association as an 
affiliate of the WEA. 

Voted to proceed with plans for 
the WEA to charter buses for people 
interested in attending the NEA con- 
vention at Atlantic City, June 25- 
30, with no liability for the WEA. 

Agreed that the sub-committee 
studying the problems of the retired 
teacher should consider the possi- 
bility of erecting a home for retired 
teachers. 

Voted that group life insurance be 
provided for WEA staff members 
with both the WEA and the staff 
members contributing. 

Authorized an additional $75 for 
expenses for WEA delegates attend- 
ing the TEPS Conference at Penn- 
slyvania State University prior to the 
NEA convention at Atlantic City. 


H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
January 1961 


Balance Jan. 1 ........ $143,942.80 
MO i ess rig $ 2,050.47 
, $145,993.27 
Expenditures .......... $ 66,995.90 
Balance Feb. 1. ...... $ 78,997.37 
Other Accounts 
Bonds—Par Value .. .$117,000.00 


Life Membership Fund — 6,011.77 


$123,011.77 


Lioyp R. MosENc 
Treasurer 
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While we read history 


we make history. 
—George William Curtis 


Create for your students a sense of par- 
ticipation in, as well as an understanding 
of, American history with a new text— 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 
THEIR HISTORY 


by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


Events and episodes are shown not only 
as important in themselves, but as part of 
the larger framework of historical devel- 
opment. Major areas of interpretation 
where historians have disagreed are indi- zs 
cated to give pupils a balanced picture as -- is.’ 
well as a sense that the historical process «* *‘+"- 
is never truly ended. 





Reflecting the vitality of each historical period are numerous contemporary 
quotations, illustrations, and character sketches of lesser known Americans 
who contributed significantly to American life. 


New maps, especially drawn for this text, provide perspective as well as 
specific information. 


For further information, write 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 




















NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. Wide range of classes 
in liberal arts and sciences, and professional courses. 


6-week term: June 26 - August 4 
2-week terms: June 12-23, July 10-21, July 24 - August 4 
3-week term: August 7-25 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Guest Consultants: 


Dr. Willard Olson, Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 
Dr. Glenn O. Blough, Author, University of Maryland 
Betts International Reading Conference, August 7-11 
Emmett A. Betts, Director of Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 
New Graduate Program in Special Education for Teachers of the Retarded, 
directed by 
Dr. Harold Delp, Director of Little City, Palatine, Illinois (center for edu- 
cating the handicapped) 
Workshop in Teaching Skills, July 24—August 4 
Maurice Mitchell, President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Science in an Aerospace Age, August 7-25 (new three-week term) 
Teaching by Television, June 26—-August 4 
Distinguished faculty, small ——_. Coed. Modest tuition. Conveniently located 
on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time courses leading to B. Ed., 
M. Ed. degrees. 


Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


2834 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 
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University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Duluth 12. Minneso'a 








“THE 6 WONDERFUL RECORDS OF FACTS” 
© 1960 John D. Caddy 


Highest quality 33% L.P. vinylite records 
dictating the 390 basic Arithmetic facts 
6, 4%, and 3 seconds apart! 
Challenges pupils to clinch the memori- 
zation of the facts, by adopting less 
time-consuming methods of arriving at 
their answers | 

Quickest, easiest, surest method of find- 

ing children's fact problems! 

Designed to meet requirements of Title 

Ill of N.D.E.A. of 19581! 

* 30 day trial upon request, to adminis- 
trators—supervisors—consultants. Just re- 
turn records if not satisfied! 

* Send for FREE TEACHER'S MANUAL! 


exclusively from 


JOHN D. CADDY 
P. O. Box 251, Canoga Park, Calif. 


» 


» 


* 


» 














FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's Leading Producers of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 


including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection of the music 
of more than 400 peoples, recorded on location 
by native orchestras and local groups; each Long 
Play Record is accompanied by extensive notes 
by famous collectors and recognized authorities. 
And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and 
AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 


For complete catalogue write to: 
FOLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 


FREE COLOR POSTER 


11” x 14” for Classroom Display 
Illustrating and Describing 
POISON IVY, OAK and SUMAC 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Spe- 
cify number of posters and miniatures needed. 
Teachers only—Write: 


IVY CORPORATION ~+ Montclair, N. J. 


























Photo Janesville Gazette 


Clinton’s New State Flag 
The Clinton Elementary School pupils 
have a new state flag, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Tews. Bill No. 132, A., 
authored by several assemblymen, would 
require the state of Wisconsin flag to be 
displayed with the U.S. flag in classrooms 

or on flagstaffs on school grounds. 


YOURS ... for the asking 


This is your coupon service. The ma- 
terials offered in it bring to you the new 
teaching aids, helps, and ideas. Please 
check this column and send for the items 
you can use right now. No orders from 
children, please. 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Can- 
dies, Inc.) 

22. Good Books for Children is a catalog 
of supplementary books for use in the 
elementary grades. The books are classi- 
fied as to subject and show the reading 
and interest levels of each book. (Benefic 
Press) 

44. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


4 22 44 55 59 
125 126 127 128 130 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


eee eee eee eee reese eeeeeeeeeeeeeereeee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee eres eeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee reer eeeeeeeeereeeeeese 


DNS "5555 ca. vod lo Gib cghela ele eie Selon 
ROE ieee Sb sauteaiien awatewewale 
REINS 5's 5 sn'0's'e0'ghso 00 ox) pta'e 0/908 
School Street Address .............. 
ROR roictan Gy tomiara ta dues a BG sate SR 
Rianne: Dive? o5 ot oh ss Sees cues 


ee ee NB es Suto Sean Gwe 
Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 


tt 94 108 114 117 
142 
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scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. (Eur- 
ope Summer Tours) 

55. Van Nostrand Books for High School 
1961—a complete catalog of secondary 
school texts and reference books in science, 
mathematics, and the social studies. (D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc.) 

59. The Wonderful World of Sound. A 
catalog of records made up of jazz, blues, 
folk songs, children’s songs, off-beat 
sounds. Features the world’s largest col- 
lection of authentic folk music on Long 
play records. (Folkways Records) 

77. Bulletin, illustrated, describes master’s 
degree programs for elementary teachers 
and administrators on the job and others, 
including liberal arts graduates, who would 
like to enter the profession or return to it. 
(National College of Education) 

94. Folder outlines courses offered in Sum- 
mer School at Guadalajara, Mexico. Ac- 
credited program of the University of 
Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 

108. Brochure describing plan for tickets 
for unlimited rail travel thruout 13 west- 
ern European countries. Well illustrated, 
including a map of Europe. (Eurailpass) 
114. 1961 Vacation Guide A catalog of 
more than 60 vacation selections to all 
parts of the world, with departure dates, 
prices, and arrangements to fit any sched- 
ule. (Happiness Tours) 

117. 1961 Summer Sessions Bulletin Gives 
details of all courses offered, as well as 
extracurricular activities. (University of 
Minnesota—Duluth) 

125. Catalog details over 400 science kits, 
instruments, toys, game books, records, for 
pre-school thru high school age. Material 
listed represent a wide range of science 
subjects, from astronomy to mathematics, 
from nature study to weather study. 36 
pages. Illustrated. (Science Materials Cen- 
ter) 

126. Mississippi Civil War Centennial 
Folder full color photographs of famous 
historic sites, national parks, and shrines. 
Calendar of centennial dates and events. 
(State of Mississippi) 

127. Poison Ivy Posters for classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. 
Indicate quantity desired. (Ivy-Dry Corp.) 
128. Information on a teachers 15-day all- 
expense tour of Alaska, including sight- 
seeing Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome, Una- 
lakleet, Mt. McKinley Park and visits to 
native, mission schools, University of 
Alaska. (Alaska Airlines) 

130. Brochure on study and travel in Mex- 
ico in 1961. Includes itinerary of field 
trips. Courses: Spanish, Art and History. 
College credit. Also two special sessions 
for high school students. (Taxco Summer 
School) 


ipa 


142. Teacher’s manual with comprehen- 
sive yet concise procedures for teaching 
and testing the 100 addition facts, the 100 
subtraction facts, the 100 multiplication 
facts and the 90 division facts. 20 pages. 
(John D. Caddy) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT... 
(Continued from Page 19) 


mouth, for instance, it is being used 
one hour per week for drill on pat- 
tern sentences and vocabulary in 
first year German. Reports from stu- 
dents and teachers indicate that it 





For Teachers-- FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 


Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 
July 22 to August 18. Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main . Wichita, Kansas 








SUMMER WORK for MEN 


Spend a summer in the out-of-doors in northern 
Wisconsin as a counselor in a private camp for 
boys. Eight week season—modern cabins—ex- 
cellent food—salary including board, room, and 
laundry. Openings to teach naturelore, photog- 
raphy, riflery, as well as jand and water sports. 
Contact William J. Cullen, 2140 South 87 Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











WANTED—SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


Chicago North Shore residential community. High 
standards of performance expected in return for 
attractive teaching conditions and good remunera- 
tion. Positions open in elementary school from 
kindergarten through grade six and seventh and 
eighth grade subjects. Please apply to Box M, 
Wisconsin Journal of Ed ion, 404 Ins 
Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 














HELP WANTED 


Male counselors in North Star Camp for Boys 
near Hayward, Wisconsin, June 20~August 20. 
Teachers and older college students. 


Apply to Mr. Lou Rosenblum, 881 East Lake 
Forest Avenue, Mii!waukee 17, Wisconsin 











SUMMER HELP WANTED 


Women for general office work in Milwaukee. 
40 hour-5 day week. Positions open every sum- 
mer. Write Box J supplying full resume, also 
starting and ending dates. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
404 Insurance Building, Madi 3, Wi i 














KITCHEN MANAGER 


Girls camp, northern Wisconsin, June 15—August 
27, training and experience in institutional man- 
agement, feed 175 three times day, top wages, 
references. Good cook also needed. 


Write to Mrs. F. M. Isserman, 82 Arundel 
Place, St. Lovis 5, Missouri 











DUDLEY’S 
Educational Bureau—Since 1912 
We work for you to find the position 
you want where you want it. Write 
M. E. McCORNOCK, Director 
Iron River, Mich. 











Just off the Press!!! 
HANDBOOK FOR WISCONSIN 
TEACHERS 
New Revised Edition $1.50 per copy 
Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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enables the slow student to catch up 
while permitting the better scholar 
the advantage of going ahead in 
some degree without getting out of 
reach of the class. 

The real advantage of the ma- 
chine is that it may permit students 
to learn faster in courses where a 
great deal of factual material must 
be committed to memory. In gradu- 
ate school, the machine is being used 
for first and second year medical stu- 
dents. While it can in no way take 
the place of a teacher in conversa- 
tional language, answer questions 
raised by a student or participate in 
a round-table type of discussion, it 
may be able to fill an important 
niche. 

In the future we suspect there is 
going to be an increasing emphasis 
upon individual learning by students 
who are really serious about educa- 
tion. The machine could certainly be 
used for English grammar and spell- 
ing at the secondary school level and 
perhaps even down in the grades for 
history dates, state capitals, and mul- 
tiplication tables. 

In some areas of education some- 
times we get the idea that there is 
opposition to any kind of change, 
particularly if it takes away some 
of the work required of the teacher. 
It is heartening to know that such 
experiments as those with this ma- 
chine are in progress. Despite all the 
building plans, the efforts to raise 
more money for campuses, and the 
speeches on the subject by govern- 
ors, legislators, and educators, the 
good colleges are going to be 
crowded—Green Bay Press-Gazette 


This Legislation 
Should Pass- 


A second effort will be made 
shortly to get before the legislature 
a bill to require all elementary 
school teachers in Wisconsin to have 
a four year college degree by 1963. 

If this bill is passed, and it cer- 
tainly should be, Wisconsin could 
elevate itself from the lower quarter 
of the states in the preparation of 
elementary teachers. At present 7,- 
292 of the 19,848 elementary teach- 
ers in the state do not have a four- 
year bachelor degree.—Palmyra 
Enterprise 

















HEATH 
SCIENCE 
SERIES 


BY HERMAN AND NINA Schuetder 


Science for Work and Play 
Science for Here and Now 
Science Far and Near 

Science in Your Life 

Science in Our World 

Science for Today and Tomorrow 
Science in the Space Age 


Science and Your Future 


NOT SIX—EIGHT! That’s 
right. The Heath elementary 
science texts now number eight 
—two new books for Grades 
7-8, and texts for Grades 1-6 in 
a new edition, extensively re- 
vised. We hope that you will 
make a note now to see the 
Heath Science Series as soon as 
you possibly can. It has much to 


offer you. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Robert K, Fixmer, John C. Patterson 


















RECESS TIME 


Bad Risk 

An insurance claim agent was teaching 
his wife to drive when the brakes failed 
on a steep grade. 

“I can’t stop,” she screamed. “What 
shall I do?” 

“Brace yourself,” advised her husband, 
“and try to hit something cheap.” 

= oO e 


An installment plan is a system by 
means of which you can doll up on a dol- 
lar down. 

*e¢ @ 
A Timely Suggestion 

A man walked into an antique-shop one 
day and seeing a grandfather clock to his 
liking purchased same and proceeded to 
carry it in front of him a block down the 
street to his truck, Not being able to see 





How to go about 
saving money 
.. While you 
go about 
seeing Europe! 


A single EURAILPASS ticket gives 
you an entire month of first class 
travel in and between Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland fora single flat fare of $110. 
¢ Many extras included » Go where 
you want, when you want—back-track! 
You can do it only with EURAILPASS 
at no extra cost * Two-Month EuRAIL- 
pass just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


Please send Free Illustrated brochure 


P.O. Box 191, Madison Square Sta., 
EURAILPASS, New York 10, N. Y. 


where he was going, he bumped into a 
drunk on the sidewalk. 

Slowly regaining his balance and foot- 
ing, the drunk said, “Why in the devil 
don’t you wear a wrist watch like every- 
one else?” 

* 8 6 

When success turns a man’s head, it 
always leaves him looking in the wrong 
direction. 

* a = 
Alert Lad 

Eight-year-old Johnny, finding the min- 
ister’s prayers during church service ex- 
tremely long, took a dim view of the situ- 
ation when at Sunday dinner the minister 
was asked to say grace. But when the di- 
vine blessing proved to be very brief, 
Johnny looked up at the minister and said 
innocently, “It makes a difference when 
you're hungry, doesn’t it?” 

o 


A conference is the confusion of one 
man multiplied by the number present. 
So o * 
Short-Sighted 
“How did Walter break his leg?” 
“Well, do you see those steps over 
there?” 
es. 
“Well, Walter didn’t.” 
= o e 


Mean But Fair 

“The boss is mean,” the man told his 
wife, “but fair.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, he’s mean to everybody.” 

*# ¢@ & 

The easiest way for a driver to lose con- 
trol of a car is to forget to make the pay- 
ments. 

*e¢ ¢ 
A Reason to Move 

Wife: “Oh, Henry, the woman next door 
has a hat just like my new one.” 

Hubby: “Now I suppose you want to 
buy another one.” 

Wife: “Well, it would be cheaper than 
moving.” 

= * = 

Few people have a whole lot of faults. 
It’s just that they make the most of the 
ones they have. 

ope 

The trouble with getting old is there's 
no future in it. 

* & 

The quickest way to get a lot of un- 
divided atttention is to make a mistake. 

e ° o 


A gossip is a person who will never tell 





a lie when the truth will do more damage. 








NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 





WISCONSIN'S ° 


UNDERGROUND 
WONDER 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison 





APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U.S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 


NEW ROOMS OPENED 1958 


AAA Recommended 


- CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
C. R. CO; 


S, M: er 
Member NATAL. 













TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE | 
Colorado Education Association 


Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 


Dept. 16 1605 Penn 


DENVER 3, COLORADO 


4 J F F Member N. A.T.A. 


WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
GRADES, HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE 
Free Life Membership. Register Now! 
46 Years’ Placement Service 


MINNESOTA 


TEACHERS SERVICE 
Member N.A.T. A. 














TEACHERS AGENCY 














Top salaries. Positions open Midwest to Calif. 
Write for enrollment biank and model appli- 
cation letter. 

800 Plymouth Bidg., Mi 


1 t 
polis 3, M 














TEACHERS WANTED 
NORTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY 


1101 Loyalty Bldg. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
Member N.A.T.A. 











TEACHERS ADMINISTRATORS LIBRARIANS 


We are fortunately situated in a high-demand, 
high-salary area. Kindergarten thru college. 
Apply now on no-obligation basis. 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
(Owned by experienced teachers) 
Philip Hensel, M. Ed., Manager 
354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 
— Nation-wide — (Monthly Payment Plan) T-53 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in M<xico, July 3-Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language and. lit- 
erature courses. Tuition, board and room, $245. 
Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 




















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

cround. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, Califomia 














DR. SHARTON’S PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 
For Members of the Teaching Profession 
(Non-Profit Arrangement) 
Europe—11 Countries—$987 
All Expense—All Inclusive (all meals) 
Departure June 29—Six Weeks 
Excellent air-conditioned luxury boats. 
Apply to: Dr. A. K. Stallman, 519 Glenwood 
Drive, Waukesha, Wisconsin, Liberty 2-1734. 
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LATEST BOOKS 


Driver Education 


When You Take the Wheel, a new 
driver education text, is written by four 
men actively engaged in driver and safety 
education. Strasser, Eales, Zaun, and Mush- 
litz reflect the view in their book that safe 
driving is a desirable and enviable char- 
acteristic, and that before the pupil can 
become an expert driver, there are many 
mental and physical things which must be 
mastered. Highly readable, the text also 
includes numerous functional pictures, 
charts, and diagrams. 

Laidlaw Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, 
River Forest, Ill. List $3.40 


Biology—A Basic Science 


Biology—A Basic Science, written by El- 
wood D. Heiss, professor of science and 
chairman of the Science Department, New 
Haven State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn., and Richard H. Lape, 
head of the Science Department, Am- 
herst Central High School, Snyder, N. Y., 
is a functional textbook geared to the 
needs and interests of the learner. The 
book contains 12 basic units, each of 
which relates biological facts, concepts, 
and principles to some broad areas of 
life. It is designed to provide for growth 
in the development of a scientific atti- 
tude and for the growth of skills in prob- 
lem solving. This is done by building each 
chapter around short problems stated in 
the form of questions. In addition experi- 
ences are provided which require the 
learner to keep his mind open as he col- 
lects and analyzes data to arrive at the 
solution of a problem. At the end of each 
chapter, one or more exercises are pro- 
vided to give additional practice in sci- 
entific thinking and problem solving. Many 
photographs and drawings add to interest 
and understanding. 

C. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexan- 
der St., Princeton, N. J. List $5.56 


A Course in Geometry 


Arthur W. Weeks and Jackson B. Ad- 
kins, both teachers of mathematics at The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire, have prepared A Course in 
Geometry-Plane and Solid for college-prep- 
aratory students. The features of the text 
encourage the development of skill and 
perception in dealing with three-dimen- 
sional situations and practice in drawing 
as well as an emphasis thruout on “if and 
then” reasoning and on the structural as- 
pects of mathematical thinking. 

Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6 List $4.40 


Science for the Space Age 


Science for the Space Age, written by 
Victor C. Smith, specialist in Science Edu- 
cation, Monmouth, Oregon, and B. Ber- 
narr Vance, head of the Biology Depart- 
ment, Fairview High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, is designed to meet the needs of 
many pupils for a thoro and systematic 
understanding and overview of basic sci- 
ence. Prepared as a ninth year text, it will 
build a sound base for separate biology, 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


chemistry, and physics study in subsequent 
grades. The contents reveal the scope of 
the text. The seven units include: The 
Meaning and Method of Science; Use and 
Control of Matter; Use and Control of 
Energy; Man’s Understanding of Himself; 
Work, Communication, and Travel in a 
Space Age; Our Earth and Its Place in 
Space; and Living Things and Their Value 
to Us. The text is well illustrated with 
meaningful photographs and drawings. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 West Lake St., 
Chicago List $4.96 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 

Albert Family have offered person- 

alized efficient reliable service to 

educators at all levels from kinder- 
arten through university on a 
ation-Wide Conde 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO «) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 











TEACH IN CALIFORNIA 
OR OTHER WESTERN STATES 


Vacancies in all elementary grades and 
secondary fields. California teachers’ aver- 
age salary (1960—61)—$6,513. Person- 
alized service based on your preferences 
as to type of position, location, climate, 
salary. Write for free registration and 
credential material. We will reply by re- 
turn mail. 


Hall Teachers Agency 
Dept. S1, 131 University Ave. 
Palo Alto, California 











| have been serving the schools of America 
for 40 years and have helped many hun- 
dreds of teachers into fine positions. Our 
staff and | would be happy to serve you. 


Better write us for our 
enrollment form. 


Henry D. Hughes, Manager 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON CHICAGO, ILL. 
Member N.A.T.A. 























AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
and 
FISK—YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Leaders in nationwide placement service. 
Member NATA 











CALIFORNIA TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


Atiend TEACHERS CLINIC, Chicago, Saturday, 
April 8, 1961. California salary schedules, cre- 
dential requirements, current opportunities, future 
trends. Recommended employers; living conditions 
and costs. Educational directory and job-getting 
tips. Not an agency. Write today for details (list 
subject or grade desired) to Business Research, 
P.O. Box 7093, Long Beach 7, California. 
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EDITORIALS 


Contracts and Tenure 


@ Legislation affecting education and teachers which 
has already been introduced in the present session of 
the Wisconsin Legislature and other proposed legisla- 
tion not yet introduced were the subjects for considera- 
tion by the WEA Council on Education at its February 
meeting. Among the subjects discussed were teacher 
tenure and contracts. 

In the area of teacher tenure discussion naturally re- 
volved around the rights of teachers to protection from 
the petty or capricious whims of boards of education. 
Likewise there was the realization that teachers, too, 
can be guilty of unprofessional conduct or be incompe- 
tent to perform their duties as professional persons. The 
comments grew out of a report that some boards of 
education in areas where tenure exists are seriously 
thinking of initiating legislation to modify the present 
tenure laws. 

Most tenure laws give a board of education the 
power to dismiss a teacher for just cause, and also 
provide for a teacher to have a public hearing with 
counsel, if the request is made. Altho the board’s de- 
cision is presumably final the teacher has the right to 
appeal to the court to determine the reasonableness of 
the board’s conclusion. The hitch comes in the actual 
practice. 

It is often the board’s judgment, which is usually 
based on the recommendations of the administrator, 
that is really on trial and not the qualifications or con- 
duct of the teacher. Under these circumstances the 
burden is on the board to prove the justice of its act 
but with no corresponding obligation on the part of the 
teacher to prove competence and professional practices. 
It is this defensive position which is irritating to boards 
of education. 

The WEA believes in tenure and in high professional 
standards. A teacher who is performing his professional 
duty in a capable manner should have protection from 
unreasonable acts of the board of education and at the 
same time the board of education should have a right 
to discharge a teacher without too much publicity if 
that teacher has ceased to be a truly professional in- 
dividual. We have seen teachers who have deserved 
protection, and we have seen teachers who should have 
been dismissed yet they hide behind the screen of 
tenure. 

Another issue disturbing to boards of education is 
the lack of some teachers to observe the obligations of 
the contracts they sign. The WEA does not condone 
flagrant “contract-jumping” for a contract is an agree- 
ment between two parties to be binding on both—the 
teacher agrees to serve and the board agrees to pay for 
those services. Some teachers have been known to sign 
more than one contract and in the end take the best 
offer leaving the other boards without a teacher. That 
action naturally creates resentment against teachers 
which is detrimental to the profession. While we con- 
demn teachers for breaking contracts without mutual 
agreement, we also condemn boards of education 
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which will not release a teacher from a contract if tha: 
refusal stands in the way of promotion. Opportunities 
for advancement are not offered every day of the yea: 
but when they are a teacher should have the privileg:: 
of accepting the promotion. Personal service is a per- 
sonal matter which cannot be measured like a ton o! 
coal, a bushel of wheat, or a yard of cloth. 

We have the continuing contract law in Wisconsin 
which requires a board of education to give notice to 
a teacher by April 1 whether or not his services are 
wanted for the following year. By April 15 the teacher 
is required to give notice to the board whether or not 
the contract is accepted. This legislation was enacted 
over a decade ago to protect a teacher from unreason- 
able delays by a board which would not notify a teach- 
er until the end of the school year whether or not his 
services were wanted for another year. We have learned 
that some boards are not following the law. In order to 
get the jump on other school systems, some boards are 
giving teachers contracts several weeks in advance of 
April 1, which is their privilege, but when they demand 
that the teachers return the signed contract prior to 
April 15, they are not giving the teachers a fair deal to 
negotiate for a better position during the time when 
changes in positions are taking place. It is an unfair 
application of the continuing contract law which the 
WEA condemns. 

It is our view that many of the unpleasant situations 
arising in the administration of our schools could be 
avoided if teachers and board members tried to see the 
other’s position. Boards have the duty to determine 
educational policy and to build the best educational 
system possible for their community, and teachers have 
the duty to apply their professional knowledge to their 
assigned tasks. A mutual understanding and an ap- 
preciation of each other’s responsibilities could help 
immeasurably to improve education. 


The Tax Question 


@ Very frequently during the Joint Finance Commit- 
tee hearings of the Wisconsin Legislature a question 
is asked by a member of the committee: “Where are 
we going to get the money?” It is a good question, but 
not an impossible one to answer. In organized society 
government is necessary, and, therefore, is entitled to 
a portion of the national income for the performance 
of those services demanded by the citizens. 

It is obvious that the great bulk of the needed reve- 
nue to meet the state’s obligations will have to come 
from either an increase of the income tax or the levy- 
ing of a sales tax. If we make no recommendation as 
to the type of a tax to be levied, then we should 
accept the plan adopted by the legislature and the 
Governor without question. Let’s not condemn but 
rather support legislators who devise a plan to raise 
the necessary revenue to meet our increasing obli- 
gations to education and other public services. We 
can’t afford not to. 
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SIGN 

OF THE 
GOOD 

LIFE IN 
WISCONSIN 


Sign of the good life in Wisconsin this month is a big cardinal ““W’”’ 
in the center of a highly-polished hardwood court. The eyes of the 
whole state are on that sign, and on the boys leaping, fast-breaking, 
and hook-shooting around it. This is the time of the state basketball 
tournament, when the hopes and fears of countless fans hang on the 
outcome of an arching leather ball. 


The eyes of Wisconsin citizens of all ages are on another sign these 
days, too — the “WPS” of the State Medical Society. WPS is a new 
concept in health protection, a true “service” plan. For example, the 
Special Service plan includes provisions for full payment of physicians 
charges. Hospital coverage is likewise tailored to your needs and your 
budget. You can get complete details about WPS from your own doctor, 
from a district representative in Green Bay, Eau Claire, and Kenosha, 
or from the Madison office. 


SURGICAL 
MEDICAL 
HOSPITAL 


WISCONSIN PHYSICIANS SERVICE 


THE DOCTORS’ PLAN @ OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN © 330 E. LAKESIDE © MADISON 5, WISCONSIN © ALPINE 6-3101 


© 1961, by State Medical Society of Wisconsin 
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The circus lady is 
tiding on a pony. 
Marcia Ryan, Age 6 


1201 Williamson St. 


Madison 3, Wis. 
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EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 


320 S. Barstow St. Eau Claire, Wis. 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL SERVICE 
4929 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 1007 3rd St. 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 
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